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LITERATURE. 


The Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley. By Mrs. Julian Marshall. In 2 
vols. (Bentley.) 


Ir is almost unnecessary to say that this 
biography is intensely interesting. That it 
could hardly have failed to be, even had Mrs. 
Julian Marshall displayed but little of the 
skill in arrangement, and the happy facility 
in literary workmanship, so conspicuous in 
these volumes; for out of the materials at 
her command the most incompetent editor 
would have found it impossible to make a dull 
record. Attractive, however, it cannot be 
called. For the interest, intense as it is, is 
from first to last unrelievedly painful; and 
the picture is one of sombre gloom only 
broken by lurid lights which serve to render 
the darkness more impressive. The central 
figure is certainly one of winning beauty; 
but it is always seen either in deep shadow or 
in the fitful illumination of these ghastly 
gleams, and Mary Shelley is encircled by a 
“rabble rout,’’ who seem more like shapes in 
some phantasmagoria of nightmare than like 
men and women of the every-day waking 
world. There isa little passage in a letter 
from Shelley to his wife (vol. 1, p. 302), 
which is worth quotation because the situation 
it calmly describes, as if it were quite a 
matter of course, is so curiously and accurately 
representative of a hundred other situations 
which dramatically disclose themselves as the 
narrative proceeds. Shelley is staying with 
Byron at Ravenna in the year 1821, and he 
writes : 

‘* Lord Byron has here splendid apartments in 
the house of his mistress’s husband, who is one 
of the richest men in Italy. Here are two 
monkeys, five cats, eight dogs, and ten horses, 
all of whom (except the horses) walk about the 
house like the masters of it. Tita, the Venetian, 
is here, and operates as my valet; a fine 
fellow, with a prodigious black beard, and who 
has stabbed two or three people, and is one of 
the most good-natured fellows I ever saw.” 
Living as the guest of one’s mistress’s 
husband, in a badly kept menagerie, attended 
upon by an amiable murderer—surely never 
had human being a more grotesquely repellent 
environment; but by the time we reach this 
particular record, the book has luid its intoxi- 
cating spell upon us and we do not feel it to be 
strange. Everybody, or nearly everybody, is 
somebody’s mistress or somebody’s paramour, 
and nobody has any objection. The entire 
picture is of a wild beast show resembling 
‘that of which Circe was some time proprie- 
tress ; and as for poor Tita, who stabbed people 
in the playful effervescence of his good nature, 
he is a quite ordinary specimen, whom visitors 
intent on the real attractions of the exhibi- 





tion—the Byron, the Shelley, the Godwin, the 
Clare Clairmont, and the Jane Williams—will 
pass by with very languid interest. I believe 
that by many persons of light and leading 
lack of reverential enthusiasm for Shelley and 
his circle is regarded as the one unmistake- 
able symptom of those fatal diseases—respect- 
ability and Philistinism. The ideals of 
Gower Street and Gath have never been mine ; 
but a few days spent in the companionship of 
the men and women who revolved round Mary 
Shelley and her husband almost suffice to 
inspire one with a passion for respectability— 
to send one out on a pilgrimage to burn in- 
cense at the shrine of Dagon. 

To a certain extent, of course, this memoir 
has been overlapped by previous works—by 
the Autobiography and Correspondence of 
Leigh Hunt, the Reminiscences of Trelawny, 
the Life of Godwin by Mr. Kegan Paul, and 
the various biographies of Byron and Shelley, 
notably by the exhaustive and final memoir 
of the latter poet which we owe to the in- 
dustry, discriminating sympathy, and finely 
tempered enthusiasm of Prof. Dowden. This 
inevitable overlapping is, however, a matter 
of no real consequence. It is almost entirely 
confined to the first volume; for the detailed 
history of Mary Shelley’s widowed life, to 
which the second volume is devoted, can only 
be described as a distinct addition to our 
knowledge, and the objection that this letter 
or that fact does not now appear in print for 
the first time has no weight when urged 
against the general accuracy of the descrip- 
tion. And even in the first volume, the story 
of which is identical with the story told again 
and again by Shelley’s biographers, a certain 
realisable freshness is given both by the 
assumption of a new standpoint—from which 
Mary, rather than Shelley, is the central figure 
in the picture—and by fresh material which 
occasionally supplies us with new facts, 
but more often groups familiar facts in new 
relations, so changing and, it may be verify- 
ing, the scheme of light and shade. To give 
the details of the reader’s gains in this respect 
would be to occupy more than the space 
which I can reasonably expect to have allotted 
to me, and I will therefore confine myself to 
one illustration. If completeness of state- 
ment concerning any matter relative to the 
Shelleys is to be found anywhere, it is certain 
to be found in Prof. Dowden’s pages ; and yet 
I incline to think that most readers of the 
seventh chapter in Mrs. Marshall’s first 
volume will feel that he has, doubtless un- 
wittingly, minimised both the real torture 
suffered by Mary Godwin, during the early 
years of her union with Shelley, from the 
presence and conduct of Jane Clairmont, and 
the sweet heroism with which that torture 
was endured. At a later period of the record, 
Prof. Dowden, speaking of the strained relations 
between Mary and Jane Clairmont—or Clare 
as she then chose to be called—writes: ‘‘ Mis- 
understandings among them grew frequent, 
with little, perhaps, that deserved blame on 
either side.” And this sentence is an example 
of the general tone of the narrative, which 
leaves behind it the impression that the diffi- 
culties and unhappinesses which rose out of 
Clare’s presence in the house as a constant 
third were the result solely of those differ- 
ences of temperament which will prevent the 
close intercourse even of estimable and 








Ss 
mutually considerate people from being al- 


ways harmonious. Even if this were so, 
neither Clare nor Shelley—especially Shelley, 
who had had painful experience of another 
“third ” in the person of Eliza Westbrook— 
can be considered guiltless of the selfishness | 
of maintaining an arrangement which was 
clearly inimical to the happiness of Mary, ° 
whose right to a voice in the personnel of the 
household was surely equal to Shelley’s. No 
one, however, who reads Mrs. hall’s 
record, supported as it is by fuller entries 
than have yet been published from Mary’s 
journal, can doubt that she had causes for 
misery much more substantial and palpable 
than those indicated above. Extravagance in 
the expression of emotion is always to be 
avoided ; but it really makes one’s blood boil 
to read of poor Mary—then in a condition 
which makes the largest demand upon the 
sweet observances of love—lying every night 
in her lonely bedroom listening to the hum of 
voices from downstairs, where the other two, 
absorbed in each other, in divine philosophy, 
and in heaven knows what besides, talk and 
talk and talk, until somewhere in the chill of 
the small hours she is summoned from her bed 
to soothe the hysteria into which Shelley’s 
creepy conversation has thrown his too sus- 
ceptible companion, and, as the divine poet 
so beautifully puts it, ‘console her with her 
all-powerful benevolence.” All-powerful in- 
deed, and surely all enduring as well ! 

I must not linger here, but I cannot forbear 
to reproduce a few extracts from Mary’s 
journal. One or two of them have been 
published before, but to be fully understood 
they must be read consecutively. The poor 
little seven months’ baby (its premature 
appearance is only too explicable) was born 
on February 22, 1815. 


“ March 6.—Find my baby dead. Send for 
Hogg. [WhereisShelley?] March 7.—Shelley 
and Olara go after breakfast to town. Hogg 
stays all day with us; talk withhim. .. . 
Not in good spirits. Hogg goesat 11. A fuss, 
To bed at 3. March11.—Very unwell. . . . 
Talk about Clara’s going away; nothing 
settled ; I fear it is hopeless, She will not go 
to Skinner Street [Godwin’s residence]; then - 
our house is the only remaining place, I see 
plainly. What is to be done? Marek 13,— 
Shelley and Clara go to town. Stay at home; 
fret, and think of my little dead baby. i 
is foolish, I suppose; yet whenever I am left 
alone to my own thoughts, and do not read to 
divert them, they always come back to the same 
point—that I was a mother and am so no 
lo: v March 14,—Shelley and I go upstairs 
and talk of Olara’s going ; the prospect “_o 
to me more dismal than ever; not the least 
hope. This is, indeed, hard to bear. May 12. 
—Shelley and his friend have a last conversa- 
tion. May 13.—Clara goes; Shelley walks 
with her. . . I begin a new journal with 
our regeneration.” 

The regeneration was the voluntary departure 
of Clare—or Clara, as she is here called— 
for Lynton; and, though in the future she 
was destined to prove herself a still more 
rankling thorn in the flesh, or rather in the 
spirit, of poor Mary, these later occurrences 
must remain unnoticed. It must suffice to 
repeat that. the new light cast by Mrs. Mar- 
shall on the mutual relations of Mary, Shelley, 
and Clare, is in itself sufficient to confer upon 
her first volume the charm and interest of, 
freshness. . 
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It is, however, in the second volume that 
we find the material which mainly serves to 
provide the entire work with a recognisable 
raison d’étre. While Shelley lived, Mary’s 
individuality could not fail to be largely in 
abeyance. Mrs. Marshall shrewdly remarks 
that 
“two original geniuses can rarely develop 
side by side, certainly not in marriage, least of 
all in a py marriage. Two minds may, 
indeed, work consentaneously, but one, how- 
ever unconsciously, will take the lead; should 
the other preserve its complete independence, 
angles must of necessity develop, and the first 
fitness of things disappear. And in a marriage 
of enthusiastic devotion and mutual admira- 
tion the younger or the weaker mind, how- 
ever candid, will shirk or stop short of con- 
clusions which, it instinctively feels, may lead 
to collision. On the other hand, strong and 
pronounced views or peculiarities on the part 
of one may tend to elicit their exact opposite 
on the part of the other, both results being 
equally remote from any real independence of 
thought. However it may be, either in 
marriage or in any intellectual partnership, it 
is a general truth that from the moment one 
mind is penetrated by the influence of another, 
its own native power over other minds has 
gone, and for ever” (vol. ii., pp. 316-7.) 
Perhaps “for ever” is a somewhat un- 
guarded phrase; but the general thought of 
this passage may be accepted as indubitably 
sound, the penultimate sentence being speci- 
ally noteworthy for its justness of thought 
and transparency of expression. It may, 
nevertheless, be 


shrinking, from entering upon or aiding any 
line of action which tended to revivify the 
past. Trelawny was very anxious to write 
Shelley’s Life, and begged Mary to lend her 
co-operation. Her reply is very character- 
istic of the woman who is revealed in these 
pages: 

‘‘ You may guess, my dear friend, that I have 
often thought, often done more than think, on 
the subject. There is nothing I shrink from 
more fearfully than publicity. I have too much 
of it, and what is worse, I am forced by my 
hard situation to meet it in a thousand ways. 
Could you write my husband’s Life without 
naming me, it would be something; but even 
then I should be terrified at the rousing the 
slumbering voice of the public; each critique, 
each mention of your work might drag me 
forward. .. . You know me, or you do not— 
in which case I will tell you what [ am—a silly 
goose, who, far from wishing to stand forward 
to assert myself in any way, now that I am 
alone in the world, have but the time to wrap 
night and the obscurity of insignificance around 
me. This is weakness, but I cannot help it ; 
to be in print, the subject of men’s observa- 
tions, of the bitter hard world’s commentaries, 
to be attacked or defended, this ill becomes one 
who knows how little she possesses worthy to 
attract attention, and whose chief merit—if it 
be one—is a love of that privacy which no 
woman can emerge from without regret”’ 
(vol, ii, p. 193). 


Thereisenough of healthy commonplace woman- 
liness in this to suggest to the reader of these 
volumes—not by any means for the first time 


doubted whether Mary | —that Mary was in the Shelley circle, rather 


Shelley had at any time the strong intellec- | than naturally of it; that she was attracted 


tual individuality which is, by implication, 
attributed to her here. 


to Shelley and his world simply by a supreme 


At any rate, we may | passion of the heart which sufficed to sub- 


say with some degree of assurance that no jugate her nature but not to transform it. 


evidence of its existence is forthcoming. 


Trelawny, with his gusty temperament, was 


Such an individuality must have its moments | for a time very angry at Mary’s refusal ; more 
of at least incipient revolt from the ascend- | @4gty than he seems to have been at another 


ancy which, in the main, it welcomes; and no refusal which came later on. 


The portion of 


record of one such moment is to be found in | his letter to which Mary Shelley here replies 


this biography. 


Mary Shelley’s published is omitted, so it is difficult to say whether the 


works certainly do not lead us to the con- | Proposal refered to were made with much 


clusion which Mrs. Marshall hints at but does | 8eTiousness or eagerness. 
With one notable 


not explicitly avow. 


Probably not. 


** My name will never be Trelawny. I am not 


exception her books have been forgotten by | so young as I was when you first knew me, but 
the world, and even her biographer does not | lamas proud. I must have the entire affection, 


plead that the forgetfulness is an injustice. | , 
Brankenstein is certainly an extraordinary | tion of one who would win me. 
performance ; for even those who may urge— 


devotion, and, above all, the solicitous protec- 
You belong to 


not perhaps without reason—that its inven- |" be yours” (vol. ii., p. 225). 


tion is in excess of its imagination must needs 


regard that invention as of very rare and im- 
pressive quality. But the account of its incep- 
tion (vol. i., pp. 139-143), which is remarkably 
interesting, though far too lengthy to quote, 
proves conclusively that the book was an 
outcome of intense and abnormal cerebral 
excitement, and that it must therefore be 
regarded as a unique tour de force rather than 
as a really representative work. As a matter 
of fact, Mary was much more truly a realisation 
of the winning old-fashioned ideal of ‘‘ woman- 
liness ” than a specimen of the modern “ strong- 
minded” or ‘independent’? genus. She 
breathed in the heated revolutionary atmo- 
sphere by which she was surrounded, but it 
was not her native air; and one cannot help 
feeling that when Shelley’s death released 
her from the obligation of militant non-con- 
formity, the calm of the new life was—in 
spite of its blank joylessness—not unwelcome. 


womankind in general, and Mary Shelley will 


Not only of Trelawny, but of all the mas- 


same time. 


Shelley’s cheques. 





ertainly ehe shrank, with an unmistakeable 





culine characters who figure prominently in 
these pages—with the solitary exception of 
the cold-blooded Godwin—it may be said that 
they belonged ‘‘to womankind in general.” 
When we get away from Mary Shelley and 
poor Fanny Godwin—the one other attractive 
and wholesome person in the book—we are in 
sorry company. People are always engaged 
in the pursuance of ‘light loves in the 
portal” or else in borrowing money, and fre- 
quently both occupations are carried on at the 
Godwin, as all the world knows, 
persistently sponged upon Shelley, even at a 
time when he professed to believe that Shelley 
had outraged his feelings and common morality 
by seducing his daughter ; but the philosophi- 
cal Tartuffe saved his self-respect by insisting 
that his own name should not appear on 
Shelley himself, with 
that curious lack of the most ordinary human 
instincts which so pre-eminently distinguished 


him, borrowed money from Harriet for the 
support of himself and Mary—Mary and Clare 
waiting outside the house in a cab while the 
extraordinary negotiation is in progress. Even 
the affair with Emilia Viviani, that tran- 
scendental amour which gave birth to the 
rainbow splendours of the ‘ Epipsychidion,” 
terminated in the usual utterly prosaic pounds- 
shillings-and-pence mavner. ‘‘ Before their 
acquaintance ended,’ writes Mrs. Marshall, 
‘she was turning it to practical account, after 
the fashion of most of Shelley’s friends, by 
begging for and obtaining considerable sums 
of money.” Everywhere the atmosphere of 
vulgar sordidness is positively stifling. 

In literary history, the delicate question of 
precedence in the hierarchy of moral deformity 
is difficult to settle ; and it is, indeed, impos- 
sible to say, without hesitation, whether the 
higher place should be assigned to Godwin, 
the unspeakably mean and selfish prig, or to 
Byron, the unspeakably mean and selfish 
profligate. Their claims being so perplexingly 
equal, it is, perhaps, the wisest course to 
bracket them first. In Mrs. Marshall’s 
volumes these distinguished persons appear 
many times with their masks off; and, to do 
justice to the great poet, his mask was not 
often on. The great philosopher was more 
careful; but really his domino was so dia- 
vhonous that it hardly served as a disguise. 
Mr. Phil Robinson, in his amusing book, The 
Poets’ Beasts, remarks of the tiger, that 

‘* there is no ambiguity about anything he does. 
All bis character is on the surface. ‘Iam,’ he 
says, ‘a thorough-going, down-right wild 
beast, and if you don’t like me you must lump 
me; but in the meanwhile you had better get 
out of my way.’” 
The quotation may seem beneath the dignity 
of the subject, but it is so appropriate that I 
cannot resist it. Byron and Godwin had, like 
the tiger, characters quite devoid of ambiguity, 
and the counsel to keep out of their way 
might always be regarded as a counsel of 
safety. Indeed, in a lesser degree it applies 
equally to Mrs. Godwin, Clare Clairmont, Mrs. 
Williams, and Jefferson Hogg, who must bave 
been not merely ‘‘ gey ill to live with,’ but 
‘* gey ill” to have anything to do with. They 
are less impressively repulsive than Byron and 
Godwin, because they are less impressive in 
every way; but after their kind they were 
fairly successful in making the world un- 
pleasanter for their having lived init. It is 
Mary Shelley who keeps the book sweet, and 
happily she is the most prominent figure, 
especially on the canvass stretched for the 
second volume. She was ‘‘a noble woman, 
nobly planned”; and a memorial of such a 
one is always a thing to be welcomed and 
valued. 

In speaking of the themes of the book, I 
have somewhat neglected the work of its 
writer ; and I can now only say briefly but 
emphatically that Mrs. Marshall has produced 
one of the best of recent literary biographies. 
The book is well written and well arranged ; 
it treats of many difficult subjects with un- 
failing good temper and goo taste; and it 
is characterised by such prevailing carefulness 
that the presence of two unfortunate slips 
is somewhat surprising. Mrs. Marshall attri- 
butes to Sterne the well-known saying of 
Steele concerning a noble lady, that ‘‘ to love 





her was a liberal education” ; and Trelawny 
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is credited with some not less well-known 
words of Shakspere which he uses in one of 
his letters—‘‘ Can such things be, and over- 
come us like a summer cloud, without our 
special wonder ? ” 

James Asucrort Nosiz. 








“Men or Acrion.”—Lord Strafford. 
H. D. Traill. (Macmillan.) 


Ir it were possible to produce a satisfactory 
biography of a statesman without more know- 
ledge of the history of the times in which he 
lived than Mr. Traill possesses, this life of 
Strafford would have served to fill up a gap in 
our literature. The author has sympathy with 
his hero, not too indiscriminating to be just, 
and an intuitive perception of the relative im- 
portance of facts, which makes his picture true 
to the life wherever he has the whole of access- 
ible materials before him. Hence his account of 
Wentworth’s career as President of the North 
and as Lord Deputy of Ireland is in the main 
admirable, because he has studied carefully, 
and to a good purpose, The Strafford Letters, 
and because those letters to a great extent 
elucidate themselves. Even here, however, 
the limitations of his knowledge are occasion- 
ally perceptible, as, for instance, where 
(p. 118) he argues at considerable length that 
the king’s title to Connaught would have 
been held by a lawyer of the present day to 
be good. He omits to remark that, after 
all, the real point at issue was not what 
was the law of the English government of 
Ireland, but whether English or Irish law 
was to be preferred. It was only by Irish 
custom that the Clanricardes held any land 
in Connaught ; and it was at all events attack- 
ing long-settled rights when Wentworth 
ousted the descendant of Sir William~de 
Burgo, who had taken Galway by Irish custom 
in the fourteenth century, in order to set up 
the king as heir cf Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
who had claimed it in right of an heiress 
entirely against the principles of Irish law. 
It is, of course, true that Wentworth’s pro- 
ceedings were conducted on the lines of the 
Elizabethan lawyers before him; but it is 
certainly not satisfactory to find the question 
treated by Mr. Traill without reference to 
those considerations which were in reality at 
the bottom of the whole problem. 
When Mr. Traill steps upon ground less 
completely covered by Strafford’s own corre- 
spondence, he is frequently at fault. His 
narrative of the last year of the life of his 
hero constantly needs correction—as, for in- 
stance, where he ignores the understanding 
between the leaders of the Commons and the 
Scots as the cause of the dissolution of the 
Short Parliament, or omits to account for the 
suddenness of Strafford’s impeachment. In- 
deed, it may be gathered from these pages 
that while Mr. Traill is perfectly familiar with 
Knowler’s collection, he has not heard of 
those letters of Strafford which were pub- 
lished by Whitaker. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Traill’s grasp on the personal character of 
Charles’s only statesman saves him even here 
from biographical error, and it is rather to 
the early part of the book that the attention 
of the critic needs to be drawn. 
In dealing with the old question of Went- 
worth’s change of sides, Mr. Traill at least 


By 


treats us to a new and startling solution. 

He holds that Wentworth had been ‘from 

the first an adherent of those absolute prin- 

ciples of government of which he became 

afterwards so fearless and formidable a 

champion’’; and that he had deliberately 

adopted in appearance the views of a party to 

which he was in principle opposed “for the 

purpose of convincing Buckingham that it 
was better to adopt him for a friend than an 
enemy ” (p. 37). Strange to say, he not only 
vindicates Wentworth’s supposed conduct as 
similar to that of certain modern politicians, 

but as being ‘‘ not the least creditable of the 
accounts of his conduct in 1628.” Mr. Traill 
tells us that he has arrived at this conclusion 
‘‘ by a simple process of exhaustion,” that is 
to say, by setting forth three theories not one 
of which, as I quite agree with Mr. Traill, 

will hold water, and then by arguing that his 
own fourth theory must necessarily be true. 

If there be a fifth theory—and I, for one, 

believe that there is—Mr. Traill’s whole 
argument has broken down. 

Mr. Traill, in fact, is not sufficiently versed 
in historical details to speak with authority on 
such a question. He tells us, for instance, 
that 

‘* from the 7th to the 26th [of June] when the 
prorogation took place—the eventful weeks of 
the debates on the Tonnage and Poundage Bill 
and the Remonstrances— Wentworth’s name 
virtually, if not actually, disappears from the 
debates of the House ”’ (p. 39) ; 

and from this he draws the conclusion that it 
is at least probable that overtures from the 
court had already reached Wentworth. How 
does Mr. Traill know that Wentworth did not 
speak on the Tonnage and Poundage Bill? 
Wentworth may have spoken on that subject 
without anything being now known of the 
matter, as it so happens that no report of the 
debate upon it is in existence. It would 
be easy to multiply instances in which Mr. 
Traill is inaccurate in details, as when he 
startles us by stating that Charles I. was 
tried by “‘ the High Commission ” (p. 188), 
or condemns, apparently without knowing 
what his words imply, the attitude of Charles’s 
first House of Commons towards the king by 
telling us that money had been voted in 1624 
‘‘ for the war with Spain in the Palatinate” — 
an assertion which is the exact opposite of the 
truth. 

It would be pedantic to find fault 
with Mr. Traill merely for his mistakes on 
details. It is because those mistakes appear 
to me to indicate a far-reaching source of 
error that I join issue with him. He appears 
to me to be a citizen of the nineteenth, 
and not of the seventeenth, century. He 
has never breathed the intellectual air or 
imbibed the ideas of Wentworth’s generation. 
He has got firmly into his head that Went- 
worth was fighting against democracy, and 
appears to approve of this because he dis- 
likes democracy in modern times. It is, 


other part of his active career. 


therefore, naturally unintelligible to him that 
Wentworth should have honestly taken up with 
democracy except as a blind ; and he does not 
see the force of the argument that, if Went- 
worth had once stooped to false pretences, he 
would certainly have done so again in some 


_The fact is that Wentworth, like men s0 


Cromwell, grew up under the influence of the 
Elizabethan political system. His devotion, 
it may be fairly argued, was not primarily to 
monarchy, but to what the Elizabethans 
called the commonwealth, and what we call 
the state. An eager endeavour that the public 
good might be predominant over private in- 
terests is the keynote of his whole career. As 
to the instrument by which this end was to 
be effected he would have little doubt. It 
was not to the crown resisting an imaginary 
democracy that he looked in his earlier days ; 
but to the crown supreme indeed in its own 
sphere, yet taking heed to counsels rendered 
to it by parliament. Whether those counsels 
were to take shape in active opposition de- 
pended upon the questions which arose. It 
was an old principle that the king should live 
of his own; that is to say, that his own income 
should cover his ordinary expenditure. If he 
wanted more, he must come to parliament for 
help ; and in that case parliament was justified 
in refusing help except on the assurance that 
he would spend the money in what it regarded 
as the public good. Add to this that Went- 
worth was himself not a bundle of speculative 
political ideas, but that he was ambitious and 
self-willed, prone, as Becket and Coke had 
been, to magnify his office, and thereby to 
magnify himself, and we have hardly any 
need for Mr. Traill’s notion of a complete 
severance between his real and ostensible 
opinions in the esrly parliaments of Charles. 
Neither have we any need for that complete 
severance between his conduct before and after 
1628, which Mr, Traill justly regards as in- 
conceivable. 

I, at least, feel no difficulty in imagining 
Wentworth as anxious from his earliest man- 
hood to “‘ serve the king in place,’ to use an 
Elizabethan expression, though he may have 
been also anxious to refuse supplies in par- 
liament to a rash and ill-advised government. 
It is at all events noteworthy, in support of 
this view, that Wentworth never during thi 

early stage of his career asked for office other 
than local. If he had become President of the 
Council of the North in January, 1626, 
he would not, so far as he could then foresee, 
have been brought into collision with either 
king or parliament. 

That Wentworth’s opposition was carried 
on in a manner different from that of Eliot 
can hardly be doubted by anyone who has 
deliberately compared their attitude, though 
it is not necessary to deny that Wentworth 
sometimes gave voice to sentiments which 
would have suited the mouth of Eliot. If this 
be so, there is no reason to trouble ourselves 
overmuch about his reasons for changing sides. 
In essentials he did not change at all. Before 
and after the summer of 1628 he was for the 
promotion of public interests. Before that 
date he thought that he could best fulfil his 
duty by honouring the office of the king, and 
even by serving him in a local government; 
while, as a member of parliament, when he 
happened to be one, he was fired with a desire 
to check the erratic proceedings of the court, 
which rendered all government in the public 
interests impossible. Such an _ attitude 
required careful balancing, and Went- 
worth was not the man to balance care- 
fully. He flung himself impetuously into the 
part which he had chosen for the time, and 








, 


dissimilar from himself as were Bacon and 


spoke words which in after times were n 
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forgotten by men of the world like Cottington. 
Later on, the position taken by the Com- 
mons on tonnage and poundage, and still 
more on the church question—a considera- 
tion which, by the way, Mr. Traill keeps 
too much in the background—indicated a 
fixed resolution to alter the whole balance of 
the constitution in their own favour. Why 
is it unreasonable to suppose that Wentworth 
from thenceforth regarded the interests of the 
commonwealth to be bound up with the 
interests of the king? What the House of 
Commons wanted was to use their claim to 
refuse tonnage and poundage as a lever to 
force its own ecclesiastical ideas upon the 
church. Wentworth has left nothing on 
record as to his motives for attaching himself 
to Charles ; and it may very well be that the 
change, which undoubtedly existed, seemed 
very much less to one to whom Elizabethan 
political ideas were a present reality than it 
does to one who lives at the present day. 

It is unnecessary to deal at length with 
Mr. Traill’s political reasons for admiring 
Strafford. It is quite possible that if Strafford 
had lived at the present day he would have 
been a fervent admirer of the parliamentary 
system, and an assailant, as he was in the 
seventeenth century, of those who attempted to 
wrest to selfish ends the advantages of birth 
and fortune. It was certainly not because 
Clanricarde and Foulis were democratic per- 
sonages that he trampled them under foot; 
and it is not a very wild conjecture that, if 
Strafford had been living now, he would have 
turned admiringly to any form of government 
capable of backing him in his struggle against 
what are now styled ‘ interests.” 

Samvet R. Garprner. 








A New Pilgrimage, and other Poems. 
' Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
Trench & Co.) 


Wuen Mr. Blunt’s Love Sonnets of Proteus 
were published some ten years ago their 
excellence was undoubtedly very much over- 
looked ; for, as Lord Lytton intimated during 
the following year in the Nineteenth Century, 
it was not the critics that introduced the poet 
to the public, but the public that had intro- 
duced him to the critics. Never, surely, were 
poems of so high an order received so coldly, 
or so silently. There seems, however, to be 
a probability that before another decade has 
elapsed they will have received that recog- 
nition which they deserve, for they are 
steadily growing in repute. When compared 
with the love-sonnets of Rossetti (and the 
larger portion of Rossetti’s sonnets are love- 
sonnets), they are found to be distinguished 
in a marked degree by their manifest veri- 
similitude. They appear, and possibly are, 
records of what the author has himself 
actually experienced, whereas the ‘‘ House of 
Life” sonnets suggest rather the lofty 
imaginings of a dream-dowered poet. But 
the work of both authors alike indicates the 
possession of that virility of thought which 
almost invariably accompanies the gift of a 
clear and far-reaching poetic insight. 

“Poetry is only born,” writes Balzac, 
“‘ after painful journeys into the vast regions 
of Thought”; and one of our best known 
living critics has observed, as regards poetry 


By 
(Kegan Paul, 


a line of genuine poetry without having been 
born again, or, as the true rendering of the 
text says, born from above.” The volume 
before us is, in a measure, an illustration of 
Balzac’s aphorism; but it more clearly and 
fully complies with the requirements of Mr. 
Watts’s theory, which is, in truth, but a 
transfiguration of Plato’s words, ‘‘He who, 
having no touch of the Muse’s madness in his 
soul, comes to the door, and thinks he will 
get into the temple by the help of Art—he, I 
say, and his poetry are not admitted.” No 
one will doubt Mr. Blunt’s poetic inspiration, 
and few will question that the author of the 
following sonnet has taken journeys into the 
vast regions of Thought :— 


‘* How strangely now I come, a man of sorrow, 
Nor yet such sorrow as youth dreamed of, 
b 


But life’s last indigence which dares not borrow 
One garment more of Hope to cheat life’s wind. 
The mountains which we loved have grown 


unkind, 
Nay, voiceless rather. Neither sound nor s 
Is heard among them, nor the thought en- 
shrined 
Of any deity man’s tears may reach. 
If I should speak, what echo would there come, 
Of laughters lost, and dead unanswered 
prayers ? 
The shadow of each valley is a tomb 
Filled with the dust of manifold despairs. 
* Here we once lived.’ This motto on the door 
Of silence stands, shut fast for evermore.”’ 


This is a noble sonnet; and it is no small 
praise to add that it deserves to be ranked 
with such compositions as ‘‘To the Bedouin 
Arabs,” ‘‘ The Pride of Unbelief,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Sublime,”’ which were included in the author’s 
first volume. 

The poem which gives its title to the 
present volume consists of a series of thirty- 
nine sonnets, of which the one above quoted 
is the twenty-ninth. But let us give two 
other examples which are more especially 
characteristic of the poet’s tone and touch. 
They refer to the city of Paris : — 


xIv. 


‘* To-day there is no cloud upon thy face, 
Paris, fair city of romance and doom ! 

Thy memories do not grieve thee, and no trace 
Lives of their tears for us who after come. 
All is forgotten—thy high martyrdom 

Thy rage, thy vows, thy vauntings, thy disgrace, 
With those who died for thee to beat of drum, 

And those who lived to see thee kingdomless. 

Indeed thou art a woman in thy mirths, 

A woman in thy griefs which leave thee young, 

A prudent virgin still, despite the births 
Of these sad = thy bards have sung. 

What to thy whoredoms is a vanished throne ? 

A chair where a;fool sat, and he is gone ! 


xv. 
‘* For thus itis. You flout at kings to-day. 
To-morrow in your pride you shall stoop low 
To a new tyrant who shall come your way, 
And serve him meekly with mock serious brow, 
While the world laughs. I shall not laugh at 


you. 
Your Bourbon, Bonaparte, or Boulanger 

Are foils to your own part of ‘ingenue’ 
Which moves me most, the moral of your play. 
You have a mission in the world, to teach 

All pride its level. Poet, prince, and clown, 
Each in your amorous arms has scaled the breach 

Of his own pleasure and the world’s renown. 
Till with a yawn you turn, and from your bed 
Kick out your hero with his ass’s head.’’ 


Lines such as these do not require any enco- 
miums; but they may serve to make us 
inquire whether we have not ranked too 
highly the feigned utterance of some modern 





being an inspiration, that “no man can write | 





poets. It will be noticed that Mr. Blunt has 








not chosen the usual arrangement of the 
rhymes in writing these sonnets; but the form 
in which they are written is by no means new, 
although the author in his preface would 
seem to imply that such is the case. Several 
English poets have used it; and of these we 
would mention Horace Smith as having 
employed it very successfully, and also Mr. 
Andrew Lang in his ‘‘ Homeric Unities,” and 
Mr. Lefroy in some of his ‘‘ Echoes from 
Theocritus.” Rhymes are stubborn things, 
we know, and Mr. Blunt has a way of 
cutting the Gordian knot by employing asso- 
nances; but we do not like weak, incorrect 
rhymes in sonnets, and it is a ‘‘ disgrace ”’ to 
use that word as a rhyme to “‘ kingdomless.”’ 
The case is somewhat different with poems, 
such as the last in this book, which are 
written throughout in assonance instead of 
rhyme; but even then the effect is not 
pleasing, and we hope Mr. Blunt will write 
no more poems in assonance. His ‘‘Sed nos 
qui vivimus” is the most unsatisfactory 
composition he has yet produced. Indeed, 
the author’s chief and worst offence is 
that he persists in employing assonances, or 
imperfect rhymes, for who, we would ask, 
can refrain from smiling when he meets in a 
serious poem with the word “bull” (surely 
an Irish specimen) made to rhyme with 
“soul,” “ashen” with ‘‘ nation,” and 
“Caen” with ‘ men” ? 

Yet, this defect notwithstanding, there are 
few persons who will not read with mingled 
admiration and delight Mr. Blunt’s fine poem 
entitled ‘‘ Sancho Sanchez,” which is so life- 
like, so rich in rhythmical movement, pathos, 
and loftiness of character, that I do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that it will probably be well 
known to the next generation. It is a com- 
position which would have delighted Long- 
fellow, and it is not unlike some of those 
graphic pictures in verse which he so skilfully 
accomplished. Extracts from poems seldom 
do justice to the works from which they are 
taken, but the following verses will serve to 
indicate some of the excellences of ‘‘ Sancho 
Sanchez ” :— 

- ee lay a-dying in the house of 


ariquita, 
For his life ebbed with the ebbing of the red 
wound in his side. 
And he lay there as they left him when he came 
from the Corrida 
In his gold embroidered jacket and his red 
cloak and his pride. 
‘* But at cockcrow in the morning, when the con- 
vents of Sevilla 
Suddenly rang aloud to matins, Sanchez 
wakened with a cry, 
And he called to Mariquita, bade her summon 
his cuadrilla, 


That they all might stand around him in the 
hour When he should die. 4 


“And when they stood around him, in their 
stately mantas folded, 
With a solemn grief outawing the brute 
laughter of their eyes, 
You had deemed them in the lamplight to be 
bronzen statues moulded 
Of the powers of Nature yielding a brave man 
in sacrifice. 
‘* But the soul of Sanchez quailed not, and he 
laughed in their sad faces, 
Orying loud to Mariquita for the Valdepefias 


wine. 
‘A fair pig-skin, Caballeros, blushes here for 


your em » 
And I drink to you your fortune, and I pray 
potions” 














- Tdler’s Calendar” or ‘‘ Worth Forest,” 
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Of the other poems in the book it is only 
necessary to state that the ‘‘ Idler’s Calendar” 
is written in what the author is pleased to 
present as a form in which “the modern 
English sonnet may be written” ; but, as it is 
a stanza of sixteen lines, we should prefer to 
call it a form in which the modern English 
sonnet may not be written A sonnet, if it is 
anything at all, is a poem consisting of four- 
teen lines; and we object to a ‘‘ square ”’ if it 
consists of five unequal sides. On the whole, 
we prefer ‘‘ Across the Pampas” to either the 


though the latter poem is not without con- 
siderable idyllic beauty. The translations 
“From the Arabic,” especially that entitled 
‘The Camel Rider,’’ lend a pleasing Oriental 
charm to the volume; but it is to be regretted 
that these, as well as ‘‘Sed nos qui vivimus,” 
already referred to, are written in assonance, 
for the melody of rhyme would have added 
very considerably to their attractiveness and 
intrinsic merit. 
Samvuet WanpDIneTon. 








Recollections of Travels Abroad. By A. J. 
Duffield. (Remington.) 


In one of the quasi-Socratic dialogues which 
.the author is fond of holding with people he 
chances to meet with in his travels, he 
anneunces that if ever he does write, it shall 
be a book as unlike any other as he is unlike 
his neighbours. He has certainly produced 
an original book. Many of the usually ac- 
cepted ideas of the day, and all nineteenth- 
century cant, he treats with contempt; nor 
does he fear to expose those weak points in 
the moral and social state of both Englishmen 
and Australians which they are ever anxious 
to conceal. 

Mr. Duffield is no mere tourist or globe- 
trotter. The countries he writes about he 
knows thoroughly ; and he is acquainted with 
their histories, when they are old enough to 
have any. Various occupations have taken 
him to the Spanish Republics of South 
America, and to our Australian colonies. 
His experience of these countries he 
throws into the form of a series of 
essays, or what he himself calls a col- 
lection of pictures. Many of these are 
very entertaining. His adventures in South 
America, such as his first experience of an 
earthquake, his encounter with a jaguar, his 
being lost in a desert, and many more, are 
well told and intermixed with shrewd and 
quaint observations. He is fond of contrast- 
ing Peru and Bolivia with Australia, and 
comparing the mining industries of each—the 
former greedy for silver, the latter for gold— 
and speculating whether the fate that has 
overtaken Peru is reserved for Australia. 
The almost sudden increase of prosperity that 
we have seen caused by the discovery of gold 
in Australia was a repetition of what happened 
in Peru on the discovery of the silver mines 
of Potosi; and marvellous as has been the 
rise of Melbourne, that of Lima was even 
more rapid and complete. The magnificence 


of that city was the talk of the world in less | and pious. 


than fifty years after it wasfounded. Perhaps 


The story of the trade in Kanakas to work 
in the sugar plantations of Queensland is told 
by the author in all its naked horror ; and here 
again he makes himeelf thoroughly master of 
his subject before writing on it. Having had 
an overmastering desire to see the South Sea 
Islands, and, above all, the mysteries of the 
slave trade, he applied for and obtained the 
berth of government agent on one of the 
crack ships in the business, owned by some 
Presbyterian provision merchants, commanded 
by one of the most unique scoundrels it was 
ever his lot to know, and licensed by the 
Governor of Queensland to go to the islands to 
fish, not for cod, but for men. How the men 
were obtained, and how Mr. Duffield per- 
formed his part in assisting the poor slaves, 
we must leave the reader to find out for him- 
self. It is possible that the hostility shown 
by him all through this book to Presbyterians 


that persuasion. 
servants are tempted by high wages to emi- 


cerned. 


servants earn from £20 to £50 a 
true, 


able mistake. 


trained, or contemp. 


bours shy and far between. The 


day very nearly to the level of wages at home 


on in the land.’” 


he pushes his parallel too far, but he has | of the Panama Canal. 


many uncomfortable but undeniably true 





things to eay of our Australian brethren. 


arose from the owners of the slaves being of 
Mr. Duffield explains why so few domestic 
grate, at least so far as Queensland is con- | done in old books in the States. 


“* It is set forth in advertisements that domestic len fo given to Sho uvinere. 
er al Geen Gane ~ y- an original Robinson Crusoe, a Tristram Shandy 
But the domestic servant who in Eng- 
land, Ireland, or Scotland, has been accustomed 
to the sweet influence of domestic life under a 
roof where master and mistress mean guide, 
example, and friend, speedily finds when she 
reaches the colony that she has made an irrepar- 
9 yom, ond all adhe _ lip os Per he = often transferred bodily from some broken-up 
is positively appallin , except to a strong, 

t tive mind. In like 
pcp Riley Revngeed byt sg _ old English books in bestowing an air of 
hours of labour are excessive, wages poor, 


treatment degrading, house 2 fame which no newspaper reporter can tarnish, 


—pick and shovel men—earn seven shillings ; “ 
end sixpence to eight shillings « day. But worship of all respectable people, always com 
under what conditions? A fierce sun, which 
no pen can describe, and a very heavy job 
entails the need of a sustenance the cost of 4 0 | ae 
which reduces the seven and eight shillings a | Mr. Duffield is somewhat old fashioned in his 
.| notions; but we like him none the less for 
The —— the squatter, sugar planter, | that, and do not doubt that his book will give 
and all employers of labour, screw the labourer 

down to the lowest farthing. Everything is 
done to keep the labourer in a menial con- 
dition. It is next to impossible for him to ‘ get 


Mr. Duffield has a chapter on Canada, and 
another on the United States; and he treats 
at some length on the negro question, led to 
it by what happened to himself when, in| Passion’s Slave. 
company with an American-born negro—a 
scholarly man, and such are not so rare in the 
States as is generally supposed—he strolled 
into a Young Men’s Christian Association at 
New York. One of the young Christians, 
Bible in hand, met them at the door, and 


Spaniards from the north of Spain, and has ' 
always been industrious and thrifty, proud | Mz, Manviizz Fenn is too practised a writer 

We may notice that Mr. Duffield | to produce an indifferently-written book ; but 
appears to believe in the possible completion | he has not yet written one strong enough to 


in the colonies. We certainly are surprised 
at his remark that as a rule people do not 
read much trash at sea. We were under 
the impression that the bulk of the three- 
volume novels finished their existence on 
board long-voyage steamers; but this is not 
the result of his careful observation, and he 
gives a list of the works he has found most 
read in his many voyages. There is a con- 
stant flow of old well-bound classics from 
England to the United States : 


‘* What has become of all the old books, well 
bound in full calf, printed on fine paper, and 
kept in good preservation, which often met us 
in many a lowly shop in London? The 
answer is that they have, like our Irish fellow 
subjects, gone to New York. All the fine old 
books which once were ready to hand, and 
after being turned out of the big house, where 
they had ceased to command any care, had 
taken refuge in Orange Street, the Haymarket, 
in the slums of Covent Garden, and the Strand, 
may now be seen well taken sare of in clean 
an — shops in Nassau Street, Wall Street, 
or Cedar Street, New York. A great trade is 
There is no 
duty on old English books, and much atten- 
You can pick w 

a Sentimental Journey one hundred yeers old, 


of 1759, in New York; but not for eighteen- 
mee. Here you shall meet with no bargains ; 

ks which are bought in London by the 
cartload for the price of waste-paper are sold 
in the empire city at their hi Feat value, and 
sometimes beyond it. A folio Hume in russia 
will fetch £10 a volume. Whole libraries are 


old family house in Devonshire, Warwickshire, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Berkshire, to the 
United States. Nothing can compete with fine 


distinguished antiquity on a new house... . 
The stamp of age, the seal of authority, the 


the name which is sacred to the unanimous 


mand the attention and respect of the rich well- 
to-do people of the United States.” 


It will be seen from this quotation that 


pleasure to many of our readers. 
Wm. Wicknam. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Of High Descent. In 3 vols. By G. Man- 
ville Fenn. (Ward & Downey.) 

In 3 vols. By Richard 
Asshe King. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Match Pair. In2vols. By Ames Savile. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Grandison Mather. By Sidney Luska. (Cas- 
sell.) 


addressed them with ‘We do not admit| Colour Studies. By Thos. A. Janvier. 
negroes.” The colony which the author| (Bickers.) 

most admires is Chile. The foundation of her| gpj+, By Lafcadio Hearn. (New York: 
prosperity was laid in agriculture and not in Harpers’.) 

gold or silver mines. Chile was settled by 


Olympias. By T. Sparrow. (Remington.) 


withstand the oblivion that haunts Mr. 


One of his by no means least interesting | Mudie’s upper shelves, nor in Of High 
chapters is the one on books and libraries | Descent has he made a forward step. The 
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book has its good qualities. Of these, and 
they are several and genuine, full acknow- 
ledgment may be made; but the critic 1s con- 
tinually opposed by the enquiry—To what 
end has this book been written? Of High 
Descent is by no means uninteresting. The 
plot is cleverly enough constructed, the per- 
sonages are no more puppet-like than they 
ordinarily are in our three-volume literature ; 
but of the book as a work of art, what is to 
be said of it save that it is void of just that rare 

uality which enables a few novels to survive 
the lapse of hundreds, whether that survival 
be for the delectation of the few or the many ? 
To the present writer it seems that Mr. Fenn 
is always most successful when he works on a 
small canvas. He has dramatic energy, 
directness of narrative, and a facile and plea- 
sant style; but these good qualities suffer to 
a marked degree when he has to say in three 
volumes what he would naturally have said— 
what he could better say—in one volume, or 
in a magazine tale There are portions of his 
latest book which are as good as anything he 
has done, and it should find no lack of appre- 
ciative readers. If rigorously restricted by 
the old conventions, as it certainly is, it will 
gratify those to whom conventionality in all 
things is (pace John Wesley or his predecessor 
in proverb-making whom he quoted) indubit- 
ably next to godliness. 


The best thing in the new book by the 
author of ‘“‘The Wearing of the Green” is 
the apt felicity of its conversational portions. 
Mr. Richard Asshe King has the invaluable 
faculty of conciseness, and he is thereby able 
to give point to many of his scenes and 
episodes which would otherwise be apt to 
drag. His story moves rapidly, and the 
general reader will doubtless follow it from 
its outset to its conclusion “ with unflagging 
interest.’’ The characterisation, moreover, is 
clever. But when this has been said, there 
remains nothing much to add. It is over 
long, and some of it is too often obviously 
compact of that useful but inartistic sub- 
stance, “padding.” That much misused 
word, ‘‘ passion,” is applied wrongly through- 
out. There is no “‘ passion’s slave”? in Mr. 
King’s story, but only a gentleman and a 
vicious young woman swayed and maladroitly 
led by strong desires. But for all this, 
Passion’s Slave is an excellent novel of its 
kind. In its latter chapters the dramatic ex- 

_citement is keen, and the interest imperative. 
The scene where Herbert Varien, nigh unto 
death and unaware of his treacherous wife’s 
presence behind the bed-curtain, confesses his 
love for Kathleen is cleverly done. On the 
other hand, the long account of how Clare 
Varien came to her end is marred by one or 
two incongruities ; as, for example, when this 
ignorant and essentially vulgar woman, as she 
wanders in distracted fright along the dock 
at Liverpool on the night of her crowning 
disaster, repeats, albeit to the tune of one of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas, some twelve or 
fourteen lines from a poem of Shelley. 


With a commonplace plot, and a style for 
the most part more commonplace still, it is to 
Mr. Ames Savile’s credit that in 4 Match 
Pair he occasionally shows himself capable of 
writing a good novel. His book is clearly 
the work of one,little experienced in literary 


composition ; if it be not so, then so much } 





the worse for the author’s future. There are 
too many personages in his story, to begin 
with; and this overcrowding is the more 
obvious on account of the very imperfect 
manner in which the personages are drawn. 
They are too many, not only for the author’s 
management, but for the movement of the 
story itself; for, being in many instances abso- 
lutely unnecessary, they simply block the 
way. Again, many of the incidents have no 
artistic relation to each other, and are quite 
unconnected with the central plot; and this, 
always a perilous licence, is, in amateur 
hands, certain to result disastrously. Finally, 
the style is sometimes ungrammatical and 
often slip-shod (the first line is a double ex- 
emplification, ‘‘ If the English climate ‘comes’ 
‘near to deserve’”’), though every now and 
again Mr. Savile writes brightly and well, as 
in the narrative of the death of Raymond 
Henderson. To most readers, probably, it 
will prove but a dull substitute for something 
wherewith to pass the time, though lovers of 
sporting literature will doubtless relish its 
generally animated descriptions of ‘‘ meets” 
and other episodes of fox-hunting. It would 
be unjust to Mr. Savile, however, to give 
the impression that his book is altogether 
of inferior quality. There are indications in 
it sufficient to warrant belief in his ultimately 
proving himself able, as already hinted, to 
write a really good novel. 


The three following books upon my list are 
of American authorship, and I am constrained 
to say that the first two of them efford a 
welcome relief to the other novels with which 
I have just dealt. In the first place, they 
are much shorter, much better proportioned, 
less spendthrift in ‘‘ excellent verbiage.”” In 
the next, each is much more artistically con- 
ceived and more artistically wrought than the 
longer works of Mr. King and Mr. Manville 
Fenn; and this comparative statement holds 
good, although one of the volumes in ques- 
tion consists of four tales, associated by the 
law of artistic unity. In Grandison Mather 
Sidney Luska has given us the ablest work 
in fiction he has yet accomplished. This 
writer, certainly in the front rank of the 
younger American novelists, has a wide repu- 
tation oversea, which he gained by As tt was 
Written, and confirmed and increased by The 
Yoke of the Thorah, Mrs. Peixada, and that 
most charming of Bohemian stories, 4 Latin- 
Quarter Courtship. In his latest novel, 
which, by the way, is sub-entitled “An 
Account of the Fortunes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thos. Gardiner,’ he has reached an ease and 
grace of style (despite certain vulgar Ameri- 
canisms) not to be found in his earlier writings ; 
and while the workmanship is satisfactory, the 
interest of the story is maintained on the 
most slender of plots. It consists, in brief, 
of the narrative of the early experiences of a 
young literary man in New York and of his 
charming wife, Rose. Both are of that 
happy company who dwell in (to quote from 
Mr, E. C. Stedman’s well-known lyric) 

‘* That proud and humble, poor and grand, 


Enchanted, golden Gypsy-land 
The Valley of Bohemia.’’ : 


Through poverty and a fair meed of suffering 
they reach their happy haven at last; but, as 
they are of those who must perforce fare 
onward ever, we may some day hear more of 








winsome and clever Rose, and of Tom Gar- 
diner and his fictitious wares. But admirable 
a novelist as Mr. Henry Harland (for it is no 
secret now that ‘‘ Sidney Luska” is a pseu- 
donym) has proved himself, I, for one, cannot 
but hope that he will not pursue too exigently 
his latest method —the method, broadly 
speaking, of Mr. W. D. Howells. It is a 
method that is excellent for certain episodical 
themes, but one that seems to me apt to be 
fatal for creative production of a more ample 
nature. In dealing so minutely with sub- 
servient details the novelist is tempted uncon- 
sciously to dwell with equal exactitude upon 
the irrelevant as upon the most essential. Not 
so do the great masters work. One foremost 
novelist of our time has, indeed, been plainly 
ruined, artistically, by this tendency; for 
even the most enthusiastic admirers of Tolstoi 
must admit that his defective sense of pro- 
portion, his lack of discriminative faculty, 
seriously interfere with even his most ambi- 
tious work in fiction. It is certainly no 
disparagement of Mr. Howells, who is 
indisputably a master in his genre, to assert 
that his method is not one which may be fol- 
lowed with impunity. So bright and well- 
equipped a novelist as Mr. Harland should, 
above all things, bear in mind that useful and 
artistic as photography is, it is not, nor ever 
can be, absolute art. There is no realism so 
false as that of the writer who is, in the con- 
ventional sense, ‘‘ an absolute realist.” 


It is, however, but a tendency, a possibility 
rather, that I deecry in Mr. Harland’s instance. 
In that of Mr. Janvier there is no such mis- 
direction of artistic energy to fear. His 
little volume of ‘‘ Colour-Studies ’”—the title, 
by the way, being almost the only unsatis- 
factory thing about the book, except its un- 
welcome brevity!—is delightful, from the 
first page to the last. The style is light, 
piquant, varied, and trenchant; and, though 
there is certainly no uniformity of merit, for 
the stories are unequal both in design and 
technique, there is scarce a page which does 
not indicate the natural artist in words. I 
have seen later work by Mr. Janvier which is 
better than even the best of these four 
** Colour-Studies” (‘‘ Jaune d’Antimoine ”’)— 
which some may recollect as having appeared 
in one of the American magazines, a year or 
two ago, under the signature ‘‘ Ivory Black”; 
but that is as it should be, and as was to be 
expected. The author of ‘‘ Rose Madder,” 
‘‘ Jaune d’Antimoine,” ‘“‘ Orpiment and Gam- 
boge,” and ‘*Roberson’s Medium,” as the 
*‘ Colour-Studies” are severally entitled, has 
made a début of exceptional promise. That 
he will fulfil this promise can hardly be 
doubted by anyone who has read his first 
book, and more particularly his recent contri- 
butions to the Century, Harper’s, and other 
periodicals. 

Chita, on the other hand, unlike the two 
other American volumes just mentioned, 
affords an example of “romanticism” gone 
further astray than, in the contrary direction, 
does the most parochial of New England 
tales. It is not only romantically conceived, 
but is most picturesquely and often poeti- 
cally written, while there are passages of 
real power and beauty; yet one cannot 
but realise how much this story “ of the 
might of deluging seas and lapsing lands’ 
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would have gained by greater reserve on the 
part of the author, and by a more aus- 
tere style. Mr. Lafcadio Hearn (is there 
any other Irish-Greek in literature, I 
wonder?) affords a text whereupon Mr. 
Howells might exultantly discourse of the 
evils of ‘‘the romantic method.” He perpe- 
trates almost every fault which that most 
able writer avoids with repugnance ; and even 
the qualities of fervid imagination and dra- 
matic intensity which are undeniably dis- 
played in Ohita do not redeem it from its too 
obvious shortcomings of verbosity, rhetoric, 
and slurring of minor, but essential, details. 
Hysteria is not poetic force any more then 
convulsions are symptomatic of muscular 
strength ; and Mr. Hearn is occasionally what 
admirers would call romantic, but what the 
unbiassed critic would term hysterical. Ofa 
certainty he can do much better work than 
this; that must be evident to the most casual 
reader. Nevertheless, Chita is worth perusal. 
I doubt if anyone could lay it down with com- 
plete indifference ; and th+re must be many to 
whom its appeal will be immediate. Is it 
“ niggling criticism’ to remark, incidentally, 
that New Orleans claret must be, in Artemus 
Ward’s words, ‘‘a different beer to what is 
growed at home”; for when Julien is lying sick 
unto death—or, as the author has it, ‘‘ when 
it seemed as if the cervical vertebrae were 
filled with fluid iron’’—we read that ‘ the 
light became scarlet as claret” ! 


I see, from his title-page, that Mr. Sparrow 
is the author of a book entitled Fraught with 
Sorrow. I cannot but think this titular 
phrase will recur to him, in another con- 
nexion, in later life, when in common with 
most of us scribes he will be repenting his 
early transgressions. For Olympzias is a book 
to repent of—it might have been so good. 
What more fascinating background than that 
of imperial life in mediaeval Byzantium! To 
what ends of grace and beauty Gustave 
Flaubert could have interwoven it into some 
strange tale! The central motive of Mr. 
Sparrow’s story is the death of Alexius Com- 
nenus, and the plot of the Empress Irene and 
her daughter Anna to oust Prince John and 
usurp the throne. Here everything was 
ready to hend. With fair scholarship, swift 
apprehension of essential details, and dramatic 
vigour, a picturesque and moving tale “ of 
the days that were” might have been pro- 
duced—a rival, say, of Passe-Rose, Prof. 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s recent masterly 
study of the Charlemagne period. Apart 
from its shortcomings as a historical romance, 
Olympias is dull as a story of men and 
women; its personages are lifeless, and its 
descriptive passages but indifferent padding. 
Its anachronisms, moreover, are sometimes 
startling. I admit that I am ignorant of the 
date when passports were first required for 
European travellers in the Kast, but I doubt 
if it be as early as in the twelfth century 
(‘Theodore Iceni: so the passports termed 
him,” p. 28); and I am quite sure that 
Richard Coour-de-Lion and Philip of France 
did not appear at Byzantium in the reign of 
Alexis I. (of the Comneni), who, as it hap- 
pened, died close upon a hundred years before 
Richard set sail with his crusaders (vide 


p. 69, &e.). Olympias herself is a shadow; 
= Zoe, the real heroine, is a mere abstrac- 
on, 


Mr. Sparrow rather suggests his 








“‘Sophist Claudio, a man who possessed a 
redundancy of words and a pompousness of 
address.” But Claudio knew his History of 
the Crusades. 

Writs Smarp. 








GIFT BOOKS. 


The House of Surprise. By L. T. Meade. 
(Hatchards.) This can hardly be called a book 
of surprises, for everybody who knows any- 
thing knows at least something of what Miss 
Meade can do when she sits down to write a 
story for children ; but she has never produced 
anything quite so good as her latest volume. 
When literature acquires a ‘new journalism ” 
one feature of it must consist of reviews of 
juvenile literature by true ialists, who can 
speak with the voice of authority—that is by the 
juveniles themselves. We have not dared to 
make this innovation; but we have paved the 
way for it by taking into consultation two of 
these specialists, aged respectively ten and 
twelve. They are not indiscriminating critics, 
being given to indulge at times in words too 
scathing for repetition, but the verdict upon 
the present work is that itis ‘‘ awfully jo i 
and ‘perfectly scrumptious.” From _ this 
decision we do not dare to dissent ; nor do we 
feel tempted to such rashness, as our weaker 
judgment would have led us to express a 
similar opinion in less effective language, the 
experiences of Christabel and Phil, Sybil and 
Gillie in the house of surprises, of which ‘‘ the 

ey man” is custodian, being altogether 
delightful. A word of thanks to Miss Edith 
Scannell—whose illustrations are worthy of the 
text—must not be omitted. 

The Old Pincushion, or Aunt Clotilda’s Guests. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. (Griffith, Farran & Co. ) 
Mrs. Molesworth has herself supplied the 
critics with a high—a terribly high—standard 
by which to judge her; and, though it is un- 
doubtedly hard upon a writer to be always 
confronted with his or her best work, and 
complained of if that best work is not equalled, 
it is only one of the most ordinary and not 
the least endurable of the penalties of fame. 
Considered absolutely, as a story for children, 
The Old Pincushion is perfectly satisfying ; con- 
sidered as a new book by the author of Carrots 
and The Tapestry Room it is—well, a little less 
satisfying. Those were stories we were sure 
about; but it is difficult to feel quite so sure 
that such a “‘ grown-up” motif as the losing 
and finding of a will, with the pecuniary and 
other issues involved, is one which is in itself 
calculated to attract the audience which Mrs. 
Molesworth addresses. This, however, is our 
only doubt; and perhaps it does not amount to 
much, for the writer is one who can make any 
story attractive. Neville and Phillippa are 
delightful children ; andif Kathie is not always 
so delightful she is a very human little girl, in 
whom some tender-conscienced readers will 
remorsefully recognise a kindred spirit. The 
pretty quarto volume will be hailed as a very 
welcome present, though even the youngest of 
art critics is hardly likely to admire Mrs. 
Adrian Hope’s illustrations. They are, to 
say the least, not things of beauty. 


White Lilac ; or, The Queen of the May. By 
Amy Walton. (Blackie.) Art is the child of 
simplicity, and certainly there is no lack of 
art in this dainty idyll of an old farm and an 
orphan girl. The heroine wins first the con- 
fidence of the sheep-dog, and then of the cows 
and ducks outside the house, and finally the 
esteem and affection of its inmates by her kind- 
ness and by doing her duty resolutely. Mr. 
Greenways and his daughters are careful 
studies, while Peter, his son, is a new and 
amusing type of rustic life. Every here and 





there we are reminded of Mrs, Tulliver and 


Sister Pullet in the quaint dialogue of the 


— — 


story. ‘‘It’s a harassing thing is a choice,” 
said Mr. Greenways. ‘I know what it is my- 
self with the roots and seeds.” The poor 
cobbler, on being asked to dine off a roast 
chicken, ‘“‘looks down at his clothes and says, 
‘I feel as if I ought to have on my Sunday 
best.’” Peter’s evenly balanced mind is ad- 
mirable. He is asked if there are such beings 
as ghosts and brownies—‘‘ ‘I don’t say as there 
is,’ he answered slowly. ‘Of course not! ” 
exclaimed his questioner, ‘And I don’t say as 
there isn’t,’ finished Peter in exactly the same 
tone.” Every rural parish ought to add 
White Lilac to its library ; while its pictures 
of the country and the general interest it 
excites will please every reader. Miss Walton 
has wisely remembered ‘‘one touch of nature 
makes the world akin.” 


Sir Aylmer’s Heir. By Evelyn E. Green. 
(Nelson.) A pretty story, somewhat patheti- 
cally told, illustrative of the great unconscious 
influence of childhood. The small hero of the 
book is introduced to the reader on his home- 
ward journey from the South. He arrives to 
find himself unexpected and unmet, the house 
shut up, and his dian far away. For 
months he is left there living a dreamy lonely 
life, imagining his absent uncle to be the 
ideal of all that is noblest and best in life— 
never to be undeceived, for Sir Aylmer, on his 
return, finding out what the boy supposes him 
to be, becomes by the love and trust reposed in 
him, worthy of the name and position he 
holds. If Little Lord Fauntleroy had not 
been written, perhaps we should not have had 
this little book. It is well printed, and the 
illustrations decidedly above the average. The 
story will perhaps be read with as much 
pleasure by the elder as by the younger mem- 
bers of a family ; and from, its high tone, it 
cannot fail to be an influence for good in every 
household where it finds a place. 


Sir Ludar. By Talbot Baines Reed 
(Sampson Low.) This is by far the most 
ambitious book that Mr. Reed has yet pro- 
duced, for in it he escapes from the public 
school life in which he has hitherto mostly 
disported himself. One is tempted to say that 
the influence of Mr. Stevenson is too notice- 
able in certain both of the scenes and of the 
characters in Sir Ludar, and that the hero 
would not have died in the way in which he 
does had Mr. Blackmore not allotted a similar 
fate to Carver Doone. But even if Mr. Reed 
has taken a hint or two from masters in his 
art, his story is one of originality and power. It 
may bedoubtedif ever beforean attempt has been 
made to combine England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Spain, at the time of the Armada, into 
one story. Yet this Mr. Reed does with un- 
doubted success. The taking of Dunluce, even 
although it is a matter for regret that its 
proper master should bear such a fearful and 
wonderful name as ‘‘ Sorley Boy McDonnell,” 
is told with great spirit, as is also 
the tragedy of Sir Ludar’s brother. The 
escapades and practical jokes of the nar rator of 
the story, who acts as a superior Sancho 
Panza to the hero’s Don Quixote, are given 
with a “go” which proves that Mr. Reed’s 
skill in depicting schoolboy mischievousness 
has not deserted him. 


The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. By Gordon 
Stables. (Blackie.) This is quite as good a 
book of adventure for boys as even the present 
experienced writer has produced, and it is 
marked—or marred—by fewer digressions than 
most of its predecessors. Tommy Talisker 
rather too hurriedly, perhaps, realises the 
dream which haunts his childhood ; certainly 
the means and methods for its realisation come 
to his hand with miraculous ease and rapidity. 





Nevertheless, when—in company with his 
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marvellous black cat—he sets forth on his 
adventurous search in South America for the 
lost son of his favourite uncle’s friend, no com- 
plaint can be made of Dr. Stables’s story on 
the score of deficiency in ‘‘go.” Indeed, a 
complaint may be made of a different kind. At 

. 221, everybody who has been lost sight of 
in the course of the story rushes into the arms 
of everybody else in too bewildering a fashion. 
But the narrative of Tom Talisker’s marvellous 
escapes and adventures is told in a way which 


will reconcile its readers to all its improbabili- 


ties and impossibilities. Dr. Stables has in- 
variably a humourist who helps out his hero 
in more ways than one. ‘Ginger Brandy,” 
who plays this part in The Hermit Hunter of 
the Wilds, is an exceptionally good sketch. 


The Maid of Orleans. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. (Hutchinson.) Mr, Adams’s interesting 
account of Joan of Arc will be a favourite 
among the gift-books of the season. It 
supplies a deficiency, for we are acquainted 
with no adequate life of the Maid in English. 
Mr. Adams has attempted to write for both the 
student and the general reader. He tells his 
story in eleven chapters in his own words, and 
gives in an appendix translations and sum- 
maries of the numerous documents which con- 
tain accounts of the trial and execution. There 
can be no doubt that he has done his work 
diligently and judiciously. The book is 
intensely, almost painfully, interesting, and 
few will luy it down till they have got to the 
end of the last chapter of the appendix. Mr. 


Adams has had the advantage of excellent | Go 


guides to follow, both French and German; 
but his book is his own, and much more than a 
mere compilation, The binding of the volume 
is spirited and tasteful; but quite half the 
illustrations, aiming at the sublime, attain the 
ridiculous. The views of Domremy and the 
portrait of Charles VII. are sensible and useful 
to the reader, but the imaginative frontispiece 
and the other plates like it very feeble. This 
is the only fault in a volume creditable to 
author and publishers. 


Afloat at Last. By J. C. Hutcheson. 
{Blackie.) This book is almost too true to its 
alternative title, which is ‘‘A Sailor Boy’s 
Log of his Life at Sea.” In other words, if it 
can be said from the boy’s point of viewto have 
any fault at all, that consists in its having too 
much of the brine in it. The brine is quite 
The book lags at first 

cause of its “log” character, but in the 
latter portion Mr. Hutcheson warms to his 
work. The fight between the hero’s ship and 
the pirates of the Straits Settlements is ex- 
ceedingly well-managed ; and the character of 
the beneficent, but imperturbable, Chinee— 
Ching Wang—is made to reveal itself in a 
remarkable, but not unnatural, fashion. The 
Irish boatswain is an equally good portrait, 
although Mr. Hutcheson treats us to rather too 
much of his brogue. Altogether, this is as 
healthy and breezy a book as one could wish to 
put into the hands of a boy. 


The Diamond Hunters of South Africa. By 
Major-General A. W. Drayson. (Griffith, 
Farran & Oo.) This is a most exciting story of 
an English family settled in Natal. There is 
not one dull page in the book. Each chapter 
relates some thrilling incident ; and the graphic 
descriptions of lion and elephant hunting, 
leopard trapping, and snake spearing, with 
some remarkable experiences which General 
Drayson tells us in his foot notes are 
within his own knowledge, make this story for 
boys interesting to all sportsmen. General 


muine, however. 


Drayson gives a strange instance of presence of 
mind of an officer in India, who suddenly felt a 
snake coiled round his legs. 

**Instead of starting up and thus adopting the 
yery course which would cause the suake to strike, 





he in a low voice told his companions what had 
occurred, and asked them to procure a saucer of 
milk and place it on the ground at a short distance 
from him. The snake, especially the cobra, is 
very fond of milk, and this is a fact with which the 
officer was acquainted. The milk was brought, 
and the cobra, as J <\~ to be, slowly uncoiled 
itself, when it was kil'ed by those who had in the 
meantime provided themselves with sticks.”’ 


General Drayson devotes some chapters 
to one of our wars with the Boers, and 
gives an enthusiastic account of Mr. Richard 
King. This young Englishman, at the 

test possible risk, volunteered to ride 
ong the coast to the eastern frontier of 
Cape Colony to convey the news of the disaster 
at — This book can be heartily recom- 
mended. 


The Captains of Cadets: a Story of the Rule 
of Britannia. By Henry Frith. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) Boys with a taste for the sea 
will here learn something of life on board the 
Britannia at Dartmouth, and have no cause to 
complain that Mr. Frith does not afterwards 
provide them with sufficient adventures both 
with slavers and among blacks on shore. 
The story of the ship manned with Amazons is 
worthy of ‘‘The Pirates of Penzance.” Mr. 
D. Knowles’s illustrations are clever but 
occasionally too hazy. 


Scout’s Head, or St. Nectan’s Bell: a Tale of 
the Wild West Coast. By fF. Langbridge. 
(Frederick Warne.) ‘This is a capital story, 
the interest of which never flags for a moment. 
rnwall in the last century was sufliciently 
rough and unknown t» the rest of the country 
to warrant Mr. Langbridge in introducing 
smuggling, fighting, and cliff-climbing enough 
to satisfy even the most exacting boy’s taste. 
We are not staggered to find siege laid to a 
house, and innumerable hair-breadth escapes ; 
and by the time the end of the book is reached 
we are ready to believe that daily peril and 
nightly smuggling were the ordinary conditions 
of life sa Cornwall. A pleasant vein of humour 
runs through Mr. Langbridge’s pages. 


Jujube. By Isabel Hornebrook. (Walter 
Smith & Innes.) <A strange eccentric narra- 
tive, told in a strange eccentric style. There 
is no plot, very little incident, just the record 
of a baby’s life and a baby’s death, with a 
few of the thoughts and feelings of the work- 
a-day folk among whom the life was lived, a 
suggestion of the softening effect the life had, 
a little of the sorrow and the good the death 
caused; and that is all, And yet, perhaps, 
some of the grown-up among us may be 
fascinated by this very out of the ordinary 
book. It is good print and quick reading, 
and, if eccentric, is at any rate not harmful, 


The Story of a Queen. By Mary OC. Rowsell. 
(Blackie.) This is a pleasant story for girls. 
It deals with the life of Marie of Brabant, the 
second wife of Philip III. of France, and tells 
the story of the young heir’s tragic death with 
some pathos. The description of Queen Marie 
in her girlish home at Brabant is picturesque ; 
and the account of her sufferings, when unjustly 
accused at the court of France of poisoning her 
stepson, is not devoid of interest to older 
readers. The intrigues of Delabrosse, the 
Prime Minister, with Gaston de Charolles bring 
a fresh element into the usually dead level of 
children’s stories. 


The Zoo. Rev. J.G. Wood. Second Series. 
(S.P.C.K.) A useful little book, full of much 
valuable information upon the ways and habits 
of both domestic and wild animals. The 
illustrations, which are numerous, cannot fail 
to be excellent, the artist being Harrison Weir. 
Binding and print are both good, and it is 
a book likely to prove a success in every way, 


and to be a useful present to boys of all ages. | translation of Mdme. Carette’s new volume, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


It is now just two years since the ACADEMY 
announced that Lord Carnarvon had found— 
among the papers which passed into his posses- 
sion on the death of his mother-in-law, the late 
Dowager Oountess of Chesterfield, widow of the 
sixth earl—a second series of Chesterfield 
Letters, and that he proposed to edit them for 
publication. These letters, which number 236, 
are in an excellent state of preservation. They 
were addressed by the famous Lord Chester- 
field, the fourth earl, to Philip Stanhope, his 
godson and successor in the title, and may be 
regarded as a revised version of the celebrated 
letters to his natural son, who died after he had 
disappointed his expectations. The subjects 
are toa t extent the same; the langua, 
is often all but identical. But much of the 
cynicism of the earlier series has evaporated ; 
the morality is on a higher level; the writer 
appeals to lofter principles than we are wont to 
associate with his name. The correspondence 
extends over nine years, beginning in 1761, 
when Philip Stanhope was in the sixth year of 
his age. 

THE Clarendon Press will publish these 
letters, with a memoir of the writer by Lord 
Oarnarvon, on December 10. The letters have 
been printed from the original MS., with all 
their peculiarities of spelling and pronunciation. 
One of them will be given in facsimile; and, 
in — — i 4 be seven illustrations, 
reproducing by the collotype process portraits 
of the Chesterfield family and engravings of 
the houses in which they lived. The work will 
be printed in large quarto on hand-made paper, 
pot bound in half-vellum. The issue will be 
limited to 525 numbered copies. 


LEwWIs CARROLL has a new book at press, to 
be entitled Sylvie and Bruno, with illustra- 
tions by Mr. Harry Furniss. It will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan. 


THE Diary of Frances Burney (Mdme. 
D’Arblay), which Messrs. Bell will publish 
immediately, covers the period 1768 to 1778, 
that is, from her sixteenth to her twenty- 
seventh year. The volume will also contain a 
selection from her correspondence, and from the 
journals of her sisters Susan and Charlotte, 
edited by Annie Raine Ellis, the editor of 
Evelina and Cecilia in ‘‘ Bohn’s Library.” 

Mr, JoHN Murray will be the publisher of 
Mr. Carl Lumholtz’s narrative of his four years’ 
travel in Australia, with special descriptions of 
the aborigines of Queensland among whom he 
camped and of their cannibal practices. The 
book will be illustrated with maps, coloured 
plates, and more than one hundred engravings. 


Messrs, MACMILLAN announce a novel by 
the Marchioness of Carmarthen, entitled 4 
Lover of the Beautiful. 


THE Marquis of Lorne has made his first 
essay a8 a novelist in ‘‘ A Canadian Love Story,” 
which will appear shortly in the new weekly 
peed Now, published in Glasgow. Lord 

re, we understand, gives pictures of life in 
the North-West, and some striking scenes in 
connexion with the late Indian rising. The 
hero is a well-educated young Canadian, who 
becomes enamoured of the daughter of an 
Indian chief, 

Messrs. BLAcKWoop will publish immedi- 
ately Our Home in Aveyron ; Studies of Peasant 
Life and Oustoms, by Mr. G. Christopher 
Davies and Mrs. Broughall, with numerous 
full-page illustrations. 


A yvouumz of sonnets, by Mr. J. J. 
Piatt, entitled A Book of Gold, is announced for 
immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mazssrs, DEAN & Son announce the authorised 
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entitled The Eve of an Empire's Fall—a con- 
tinuation of My Mistress the Empress Eugénie, 
recently issued by the same publishers. 


Messrs. F. V. WHITE&Co. will publish imme- 
diately a new novel by Mrs. Houston, entitled 
A Cruel Wrong, in three volumes; also the Bel- 
gravia Annual, illustrated. 


Messrs, JARROLD & Sons will publish next 
week Jonathan Merle: a West Country Tale 
of the Times—showing what the farmers and 
labourers themselves think of agricultural de- 
pression—by Elizabeth Boyd Bayly. 

THE next volume in Messrs. Triibner’s 
** Lotos Series ” will be a reprint of that unduly 
forgotten book, Master Tyli Owlglass, with the 
original cuts by Alfred Crowquill. 


On Wednesday last, a mural brass tablet, to 
the memory of Samuel Richardson, the novelist, 
was unveiled in St. Bride’s Church, #leet Street, 
where he was buried. The tablet was presented 
by a member of the Stationers’ Company, of 
which Richardson was at one time master. An 
address was delivered on the occasion by the 
vicar of the parish, the Rev. E. C. Hawkins. 


THE Christmas lectures —_ to a juvenile 
auditory) at the Royal Institution will, this 
year, be given by Prof. A. W. Riicker (Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the Normal School of 
Science and Royal School of Mines), on ‘‘ Elec- 
tricity.” They commence on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 28. 

WE have received the first number of the 
Canadian Bibliographer (Hamilton, Ontario), 
which is, so far as we know, the only monthly 

iodical in the Dominion devoted solely to 

terature. Of course, it strongly supports 
the measure for depriving English authors of 
Canadian copyright except upon the condition 
of local manufacture. 
“It may be very well to talk of our loyalty to the 
mother country; but just as the lover who 
attempts to live on love will starve, so the 
Canadian loyalist who attempts to live on loyalty 
will always throw a very thin shadow.”’ 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


A FUND is being raised to purchase and offer 
to the University of Oambridge a bust of 
the late Dr. Wright, Professor of Arabic. It 
is proposed to place the bust, which is the work 
of Mr. J. Hutchison, R.S.A., in the university 
library. The subscription is limited to half a 

inea. An influential committee has been 
ormed, which includes not only members of 
Cambridge university, but also representatives 
of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, St. Andrews, Leyden, 
Gottingen, and Strasburg. Prof. Robertson 
Smith will receive subscriptions at Cambridge. 


Convocation at Oxford has authorised the 
expenditure of £500 in obtaining a report upon 
the Greek MSS, in the otlle libraries of 
Europe, and especially upon MSS. of the 
Homeric poems. The report is to be made by 


Mr. T, W. Allen, of Queen’s College, Craven 
fellow. 


Mr. Artuur J. Evan, keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum, will deliver two lectures next 
week on “‘ The Discovery of a late Celtic Urn- 
field near Oxford.” The Ashmolean has just 
received a second donation from Mr. Drury 
Fortnum. This consists mainly of Egyptian 
and Renaissance specimens; but it includes a 
fine Greek amphora of the Nolan type, with 
red figures which may represent the parting of 
Hector and Andromache, Another valuable 

ft has recently been made by Mr. Martyn 

ennard, consisting of part of Mr. Flinders 
Petrie’s spoils from the Fayum. Among them 
is the mummy case of An Turshe, the leader of 
® mysterious race of foreigners; and the con- 
tents of a tomb of the XVIIIth Dynasty 


(1400-1200 3.0.), in which Egyptian relics are 
associated with Mykenaean pottery. 

THE Rev. W. Eustace, successor to the late 
Dr. Edersheim as Grinfield lecturer on the 
Septuagint, delivered his first terminal lecture 
at Oxford this week on ‘‘ The Books of Kings.” 


STEPNIAK delivered an address at Oxford on 
= at the invitation of the Russell 
ub. 


THE Oxford Historical Society has just 
issued to subscribers its volumes for 1889, 
which brings up the total number of its pub- 


-lications to fifteen, during a life of five years. 


Both of these are edited by the Rev. Andrew 
Clark, upon whom appears to have fallen— 
after a long interval—the mantle of Anthony 4 
Wood. These are: (14) the long-expected 
index to the three former volumes containing 
the Register of the university from 1571 to 
1622, which shows extraordinary care in its 
compilation—apart from its use as an index 
proper, we have here also a classification of 
the Christian names of some 30,000 English- 
men of the times of Elizabeth and James I.; 
and (15) vol. i. of a new edition of Wood’s 
Survey of the Antiquities of the City of Oxford— 
printed from the original MS. bequeathed by 
Wood to the Ashmolean, and intended to 
supersede Sir John Peshall’s ‘‘ worthless” 
edition of 1773—illustrated with three maps 
and several diagrams. The volumes that are 
now in preparation for the Society are: ie a 
second series of ‘‘Collectanea,” edited by 
Prof. Montagu Burrows; (2) Early Records of 
the City of Oxford, edited by Prof. Thorold 
Rogers; and (3) Reminiscences of Oxford by 
Oxford men, selected and edited by Miss L. 
Quiller Couch. We are also glad to hear that 
Mr. Olark has made a good beginning with the 
next section of the Register, which will extend 
from 1623 to the Restoration. 


Wir reference to a note in the ACADEMY 
last week—to the effect that Mr. Whetham had 
been appointed to the Coutts Trotter student- 
ship at Oambridge—Mr. W. Aldis Wright, 
vice-master of Trinity Oollege, writes to say 
that the studentship 
“was not founded in honour of the late Mr. 
Trotter, but by his own generous liberality. For 
this purpose he left by will to Trinity Oollege, in 
trust, a sum of upwards of £7600.” 

THE address delivered at the opening of 
Manchester New College at Oxford, on October 
25, by the principal—Dr. James Drummond— 
entitled ‘‘Old Principles and New Hopes,” 
has been published in pamphlet form (Wil- 
liams & Norgate). 

THE Oxford Magazine for November 27 prints 
a letter from a correspondent at Yale Univer- 
sity, which seems intended to support the thesis 

t 
‘Yale has always been the home of muscular 
Ohristianity in America, and since 1880 has stood 
first in nearly every branch [of athletics].’’ 

In consequence of the election of Mr. Gilray 
to the chair cf English literature in Otago 
University, New Zealand, the council of Dundee 
University College have decided to appoint a 
successor next spring, the new professor to 
enter on his duties at the beginning of the 
winter session. 








OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


Mr. WILLIAM ALLINGHAM—whose death 
was briefly recorded in the AcADEMY of last 
week—was born in 1828 at the little seaport of 
Ballyshannon, Donegal, in which county his 
ancestors had, we believe, been settled for 
several generations. While quite a young 





man he began to contribute verses to English 


periodicals, and was thus introduced to literary 
society in London. His first volume of col- 
lected poems appeared in 1850; and this was 
followed four years later by Day and Night 
Songs, & su uent edition of which was 
illustrated with drawings by Rossetti, Millais, 
and Arthur Hughes. is most ambitious work 
was Lawrence Bloomfield in Ireland (1864)—an 
attempt to narrate, on almost epical scale, the 
endeavours of a young landlord to improve the 
condition of his tenantry. But his poetical 
reputation will rest upon his shorter lyrics, 
many of which—apart from their metrical 
charm—are inspired with a genuine love 
of nature and with homely pathos. Of late 
years Mr, Allingham had published little that 
was new, being content to bring out revised 
editions of his earlier volumes, with a few 
additional pieces. One of such volumes he is 
understood to have left ready for the press. 

In 1864, Mr. Allingham—who had previously 
held a subordinate appointment in the Customs 
—received a pension of £60 on the Civil List, 
‘*in consideration of the literary merit of his 
poetical works.” Among the pensioners of the 
same year are to be found the names of Miss 
Eliza Cook, Mrs. Sheridan Knowles, and Miss 
Dinah Mulock. In 1574, he married the well- 
known water-colour painter, Miss Helen 
Patterson, who, besides several children, sur- 
vives him. In the same year he was appointed 
editor of Frazer’s Maguzine, in succession to 
J. A. Froude; and at about this date he 
settled at Chelsea, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Carlyle and Rossetti. On resigning 
the editorship of Frazer’s he moved to Witley, 
in Surrey—a district dear to artists and authors. 
It was only in the present year that he moved 
again to the house in Lgnthunt-cood, Hamp- 
stead, where he died (after a lingering illness) 
on Monday, November 21. In accordance with 
his express wish, his remains were cremated at 
Woking. 








TRANSLATION. 
A PERSIAN CAROANET. 


These Orient-pearls, at random flung 
Upon Time's shore, I found and strung. 


The world is rent by two-and-seventy creeds, 

But perfect love no help of doctrine needs ; 

What mean the words ‘‘Sin,” ‘‘ Faith,’’ and 
‘* Heresy ”’? 

Love God alone ; such love no falsehood feeds. 

Judgment awaits us all at last, they say, 

When the Beloved will turn His face away ; 

Nay ! from the Good what else but good can be ? 

Fear not ; we must have mercy on that day. 


No shield can ward the fatal lance of bale, 
Nor fame, nor gold, nor silver serve as mail ; 
The only good I find—search as I will— 

Ts to BE Goop; the rest has no avail. 

What man on earth from fault was ever free, 
Or ceased to err, and did not cease to be ? 

If, then, for ill thou recompense with ill, 
Where is the difference of thee and me? 


Insatiate desire is only woe, 

Poor as a beggar from the earth we go; 

Strive, therefore, to find out what brought us here, 
Learn what we are, and why we wander s0. 

In life’s wild bedlam of delusion, 

Friendship is mad ; be wise, and trust in none ; 
Bear pain, and hope no cure but patient cheer, 
Nor seek to share thy grief with anyone. 


I had my life without my own consent, 

I pass it in complete bewilderment, 

That I must lose it irks me, I confess, 

Not knowing why I came or stayed or went. 
Not once to me has Fortune favour shown ; 
And, if I hearkened to a loving tone, 

From which to gain a fleeting happiness— 
I for that very joy was overthrown. 


[The prose-versions of these stanzas will be 





thay in Mr. Huntly McCarthy’s Omar 


Khayyam; but it is doubtful whether they are 
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“the real Khayyam,” for it is believed that 
no more than three hundred of the quatrains 
that go by his name are genuine. | 

H. G, KEENE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PATRIOIATE OF PIPPIN. 
Oxford: Nov. 26, 1889. 


Mr. Mullinger seems a little amazed at my 
undertaking carefully to weigh what he has 
written in answer to my paper in the Historical 
Review. In the course of a good deal of ex- 
perience, I have found the process of careful 
weighing very useful. And it is also often a 
long process. It is likely to be so in this case. 
Somebody else may have something to say on 
one side or the other, and it may be better to 
weigh Mr. Mullinger and that somebody to- 
gether. And I have also carefully to weigh 
what M. Bayet has said on my own side; as 
yet I have mastered little more than his con- 
clusions. All these things, I find, take time. 
Mr. Mullinger’s experience may be different. 
But I do not, as he thinks, at all admit the 
‘* reasonableness of his criticisms.” Neither do 
I assert their unreasonableness. When I have 
carefully weighed them, I shall be able to do 
one or the other. 

I am a little puzzled at Mr. Maullinger’s 
seeming hope of new editions of Waitz’s Ver- 
Sassungsgeschichte, and his hints at possible 
changes in this author’s views. Surely Waitz 
died some years back. 

I do not see why Mr. Mullinger tells me that 
the ‘‘authenticity of the Clausul: has been 
questioned.” I say as much in p. 701, where I 
say that ‘‘its authenticity is now generally 
received.” 

Nor do I see why Mr. Mullinger thinks that 
I have ‘‘ forgotten” that Pippin was the first 
Frankish king to be anointed. I am very 
familiar with that formula ‘‘A. B. has for- 
gotten.” It commonly occurs that he who 
speaks of “‘ forgetting” has himself learned the 
fact the week before. I do not think this of 
Mr. Mullinger. Still, will Mr. Mullinger 
kindly look again at pp. 701 and 705? I really 
could not in my article enlarge upon everything 
in the whole story, as I hope to do some day 
or other. 

Nor do I need to be told that Pope Hadrian, 
and others too, use the word ‘‘ Graeci’”’ and that 
scornfully. I have hinted as much in p. 686. 
But I do not see how that justifies a modern 
writer in confusing history by speaking of the 
single Roman emperor as ‘‘ Greek.” But on 
this head I will leave Mr, Mullinger to dispute 
with Mr. Bury. 

Lastly, Mr. Mullinger makes one assertion, 
which I do not think needs any careful 
weighing on my part, and which I can 
hardly think has gone through any such weigh- 
ing on his part. ‘‘ Necdicendi,” it seems, 
is ‘‘the very epithet which ‘ Prof.’ Freeman 
selected to hurl at the unhappy Turks in a 
memorable controversy.” I hope Mr. Mul- 
linger is more careful as to dates, persons, and 
places in the eighth century than he is in the 
nineteenth. When, where, did I ever hurl 
the epithet ‘‘necdicendi” at ‘‘the unhappy 
Turks”? I can only guess that Mr. Mullinger 
is thinking of Mr. Carlyle’s phrase of “ the 
unspeakable Turk.” I wonder whether, to 
keep matters in some sort straight, Mr. Mul- 
linger thinks that the phrase, ‘‘ Perish India ” 
(never uttered, so far as I know, by any man, 
but which some slanderous folk chose to attri- 


I. | bute to me) was uttered by Mr. Carlyle ? 


I do not mean to say a word more about the 
matter till after the process of careful weigh- 





ing, which cannot be gone through yet. 
Meanwhile, your readers may need some time 
to find out what bearing any epithets hurled or 
not hurled at ‘‘ the unhappy Turks” may have 
on the patriciate of Pippin. 

WARD A, FREEMAN. 








THE WALLOON DIALECT COMPARED WITH 
ENGLISH. 
Cambridge: Nov. 26, 1889, 
In looking over Sigart’s Dictionary of the 
Walloon Dialect, as spoken at Mons, I observe 
that several words are preserved there, as in 
English, in much older forms than are found 
in modern French. The following instances 
possess some interest for the student of Eng- 
lish etymology. In almost every case the 
English and Walloon words represent Old 
French forms. 


‘* Fitchew,” a pole-cat; Wall. fichau; O.F. 
fichau (Godefroy). Mod. F. has only putois. 
‘*Garden”’; Wall. gardin; F. jardin. 
“Garter”; Wall. gartier; F. jarretiére. 
*“*Howl”; Wall. huler; O.F. Auller; F, 


hurler. 
O.F. marle; F,. 


‘*Marl”; Wall. marle; 
marne. 

** Mattress’; Wall. matras ; F. matelas. 

‘*Parch”; Wall. percher, to pierce; F, 
percer. 

**Paunch”; Wall punchie; F. panse. 

“Plank”; Wall. planke; F. planche. 

** Pulpit”; Wall. pulpite; F. pupitre. 

**Roach”’ (fish); Wall. roche; F. rosse (in 
Cotgrave) ; O.F. roche (Roquefort). 

Slate”; Wall sklat (cf. M.E. sclat, in 
Chaucer). 

“Stank” (pool); Wall. stank, estank; F. 


q- 
“Urchin”; Wall. wrechon, irchon; F. héris- 


** Vetch’; Wall. veche; F. veace. 

‘* Wafer”; Wall. wafe, waufe; F. gau/fre. 
‘*Wager”; Wall. wager, v. ; cf. F. gage. 
“Wait”; Wall. weitier ; F. guetter. 

‘* Warrant”; Wall. waranti, v.; F. garantir. 
‘* Waste”; Wall. waster; F. gdter. 


Some other interesting Walloon words are 
these: flan, a flawn; jlo, weak (North E. 
flew); Srisquette, a lively (frisky) girl; gayole, a 
gaol; gnaffe, slang E. gonoph ; hatriau, the nape 
of the neck (M.E. haterel); huche, a hutch ; 
Jaquette, a jacket ; krankieu, cranky (weak, as 4 
rickety child); larron, a ‘thief’ in a candle; 
loquet, a snap, clasp (E. locket); Mauriane, & 
Morian ; nante, aunt (E. naunt); nonk, uncle 
(E. nuncle); pasténate, parsnep; poquer, to 
knock, poke; roufian, ruffian; sklisse, slice; 
sprot, cabbage-sprouts; trondeler, to trundle 
(properly, to roll about); wastiau, Chaucer's 
wastel. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








SHAKSPERE AS A TRANSLATOR OF ARIOSTO. 
Yale University : Nov. 9, 1889. 


It is hazardous to assume that any particular 
observation upon Shakspere has never been 
made before. With res to the following 
one, I can only say that I have not found it im 
any annotated edition within my reach, but 
that I have read in various places the lengthy 
commentary of Warburton upon the passage 12 
question. 

One of the best known of Shaksperean 
quotations is that from ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” act ii., scene i., beginning 

“Thou rememberest 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a poetic we} : a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breal 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song. 


In the sixth canto of the Orlando Furios0, 
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Astolfo, who has been changed into a myrtle, is 
relating to Rogero the story of his transforma- 


tion by Alcina. He describes the fish and sea 
monsters that he sax when he arrived at 
Alcina’s dwelling by t} * shore. Among them 
were dolphins : 


** Veloci vi correvano 1 delfini.”’ 


Here also appears the whale which Astolfo mis- 
takes for an island, and which was to do such 
good service to Milton in the first book of Para- 
dise Lost. To induce Astolfo to take passage 
on the whale, Alcina promises that she will take 
him to see just such a mermaid as Shakspere 
describes : 


‘* Volendo vedere una Sirena 
Che col suo dolce canto accheta il mare, 
Passidn di qui fin su quell’ altra arena, 
Dove a quest’ ora suol sempre tornare.’’ 


It will be seen that the last line from Shakspere 
quoted above is an excellent translation of the 
second line in the quotation from Ariosto, 
and that “mermaid” is precisely Ariosto’s 
“Sirena.” True, the mermaid is not on the 
dolphin’s back; but the suggestion of dol- 
phins just before might have been utilised by 
Shakspere, or he might have taken a hint from 


Astolfo’s exciting journey on the whale. 


ALPERT 8. Cook. 
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SCIENCE. 


Lectures on the Religion of the Semites. By 
W. Robertson Smith. (Edinburgh: A. & 
C. Black.) 


Pror. Rosertson Surrn’s new book is the 
firstfruits of the lectures on ‘‘ The Primitive 
Religions of the Semitic Peoples,” which he 
has been delivering at Aberdeen for the 
trustees of the Burnett Fund. They have 
all the usual characteristics of his work— 
learning, clearness, ingenuity, and sugges- 
tiveness. Whether we agree or not with his 
theories, they are sure to be based on a wide 
foundation of facts and to suggest new points 
of view. They are also likely to be expressed 
with a positiveness which carries conviction 
to the minds of some and excites antagonism 
in the minds of others. 

The lectures deal with the origin of the 
religious institutions and conceptions of the 
Semites—a line of research in which the 
author has had but few predecessors. The 
relation of the gods to their worshippers, the 
ideas associated with holy places, and the 
primitive nature of sacrifices, are the chief 
subjects of which he treats. He insists upon 
the tribal character of early Semitic religion ; 
he refers to that period of totemism through 
which he has so brilliantly shown the Semitic 
tribes to have passed ; and he seeks to prove 
that sacrifice originated in a communion or 
meal shared in alike by gods and men. 

Prof. Robertson Smith deliberately excludes 
the religion of Assyria and Babylonia from 
his enquiry into the traditional religion of the 
Semitic peoples. I believe that he is right in 
so doing. It is dangerous for one who is not 
an Assyriologist to meddle with the cuneiform 
material. Moreover, as long as the non- 
Semitic element in Babylonian religion re- 
mains undecided, even the Assyriologist has 
to be careful in determining whether a 
particular belief or practice can be regarded 
as of Semitic origin. My only quarrel with 
the professor is that he occasionally neglects 
the rule he has laid down for himself, and 
appeals to Assyria or Babylonia in support of 
his argument. What makes the matter worse 
is that the appeal is often made not to the 
native evidence, but to the untrustworthy 
reports of classical writers. Thus he has 
been deceived into thinking that the Assyrian 


uro- | deity who is associated with the dog was the 


god whose name has been misread Adar. It 
was Merodach, and not Uras, who was accom- 
panied by “the four divine dogs.”” Even 
the modern Assyriologist, however, may lead 
the uninitiated into error. If Prof. Robertson 
Smith, for example, had looked into my 
Hibbert Lectures he would have seen that 
the name of the king of Edom which was 
read Malik-ramu by Oppert and Schrader is 
really A-ramu. On the other hand, there are 
cases in which it is as well not "to oppose 
‘the evidence offered by Assyriologists.”’ 
The Tel el-Amarna tablets have proved that 
Schrader was quite right in maintaining that 
Asherah was a goddess, the higher critics of 
the Old Testament notwithholding. On one 


2 | of the tablets from Palestine, Asrati or Asherah 


has the determinative of divinity prefixed to 
it in the name of a certain Ebed-Asrati. 

It may be asked: If Prof. Robertson Smith 
rejects the help of the oldest known monu- 
ments of the Semitic populations, what are 





the materials to which he has recourse for 
discovering the primitive ideas and institu- 
tions of Semitic religion? The answer is—in 
the statements of Arabic writers, in the prac- 
tices of Bedovin tribes, and in passages of the 
Old Testament which the higher criticism has 
pronounced to be ancient. It may be objected 
to the last source of information that the Old 
Testament books, at all events in their present 
form, belong to the literary age, and therefore 

can throw at most but a deflected light on a 
susie of primitive barbarism. To this Prof. 
Robertson Smith would doubtless rejoin that 
when the Israelites entered Palestine they 
were uncivilised nomads not far removed from 
the condition of the primeval Semite, and that 
a good many of the conceptions and rites they 
brought with them would survive into the 
later age of literature. 

In order to discover what these conceptions 
and rites were, it is necessary to know what 
were the primitive conceptions and rites of 
the Semitic race. For this Prof. Robertson 
Smith goes to Arabia. Now, here he seems 
to me to involve himself in a difficulty. He 
rejects the testimony of the Babylonian 
records partly on the ground that they repre- 
sent a developed and literary stage of Semitic 
society. But the case is the same with the 
Arabie records. His Arabic authorities do 
not carry us back for more than a century or 
two before the time of Mohammed, and 
belong, as he himself confesses, to ‘ the later 
ages of Arabian heathenism,” when “ religion 
had come to be very much dissociated from 
tribal feeling.” Arabia had long been in 
contact with Assyria and Greece, with Rome 
and with Judaism ; and, as Prof. D. H. Miiller 
and Dr. Glaser have lately shown on the 
evidence of inscriptions, had for generations 
been the seat of cultured kingdoms whose 
literary monuments went back to a remote 
past, and whose power extended from the 
extreme south to the extreme north of the 
peninsula. 

But Prof. Robertson Smith can still fall 
back upon the nomad Bedouin, who even at 
the present day stand but little above the 
grade of savages. But is he sure that they 
correctly represent the primitive Semite? 
May they not be degenerated specimens of 
the race whose mode of life has reduced them 
to a lower level than that of their remote 
ancestors? The oldest Semites of whom we 
possess contemporary evidence were certainly 
on a very different level of development. 
Moreover, how can we know to what extent 
the Bedouin may not have been affected by 
the culture with which they have been in 
contact for so many centuries? The effect of 
a superior culture upon an inferior community 
is not always of an elevating character. 

In fact, Prof. Robertson Smith has re 
derived his theories from the ainmededelk 
material afforded by the comparative study of 
modern savage or barbarous communities, and 
has supported their application to the ancient 
Semitic world by evidence drawn from Arabia. 
In some cases—that of totemism or of tabu 
for example—he has abundantly proved his 
point. But in other cases I must enter a 
protest against the assumption that what 
holds good of Kaffirs or Australians held good 
also of the primitive Semite. The students of 
language have at last learnt that what is applic- 
able to one family of speech is not necessarily 
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applicable to another, and it would be well if 
the anthropologist would learn the same 
lesson. Prof. Robertson Smith, for instance, 
assumes that Semitic society began with a 
matriarchate, since it has been shown that in 
a large number of early communities the 
family was represented by the mother. But 
for such an assumption I can see no evidence. 
On the contrary, all that we know of Semitic 
society during the historical period, of which 
alone we have or can have any certain record, 
— in an exactly opposite direction. So 
ar as I am able to discover, the woman, 
whether in heaven or on the earth, was in 
Semitic conception the mere shadow and re- 
flection of the ma: 

On the other hand, Prof. Robertson Smith’s 
view that the Semitic Baal was originally con- 
nected with subterranean waters seems to me 
to be much more solidly established. In the 
later times of Semitic history Baal was doubt- 
less the Sun-god, but the Cambridge professor 
has made out a strong case that this was not 
always so. His explanation of the primitive 
meaning of the god throws light on the identi- 
fication of Baal by the Semites of Babylonia 
with the Akkadian Mul-lil, ‘‘the lord of the 
ghost-world.” It was only after the rise of 
Babylon that the older Baal of the underworld 
was supplanted by the younger Baal, Merodach 
the Sun-god. 

The last six lectures of Prof. Robertson 
Smith’s book are devoted to the problems pre- 
sented by the institution and development of 
sacrifice. They are full of interesting matter 
and will form the starting-poiot of much con- 
troversy. The theory of the origin of the 
institution propounded by him is extremely 
ingenious, but I confess that it has not con- 
vinced me any more than his theory of the 
late appearance of human expiatory sacrifice 
in the Semitic ritual. He may be right; but 
more evidence is needed, and it is difficult to 
see where the evidence can be found. 

A. H. Sayce. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
A PARSI GIFT TO THE BODLEIAN. 
Oxford: Nov. 23, 1889. 

I think that Zend and Sanskrit scholars both 
here and in India should be made aware of the 
generous act of Dastur Dr. Jamaspji Mino- 
cheherji, of Bombay, in depositing his ancient 
MS. of the Yasna in the Bodleian Library by 
gift to the Vice-Chancellor. 

Most librarians and many scholars know of 
the existence of the rich collection of Avesta 
and Parsi MSS. possessed by the University of 
Copenhagen. I am not certain whether the 
authorities of that library regard these MSS. 
as their most valued treasure; but leading 
scholars in Copenhagen have in times past 
made unusual exertions to increase the collec- 
tion, Prof. Westergaard having travelled to 
India some forty years ago principally, if not 
solely, with that object. But the chief and 
most valued document there had been pre- 
viously brought to Europe by Rask. This is 
the ancient MS. of the Yasna, with Pahlavi 
translation, numbered 5 (K*), generally spoken 
of in Germany as the “‘ celebrated” MS. It was 
transcribed by Mihirfpin Kai-khusré. 

In the meanwhile, a sister MS., written by 
the same hand, in ay. 692—AD. 1323, and 
completed twenty-two days (not twenty-two 
_ later, had been in the possession of 

astur Dr. J ge Minocheherji, as his here- 
ditary property, although freely placed at the 


disposal of scholars for consultation. It was even 
sent to Tiibingen in 1883, with other MSS., for 
the use of Profs. Roth and Geldner ; for which 
act of liberality, and also in consideration of 
the scholarly attainments and priestly dignity 
of the Dastur, the University of Tiibingen con- 
ferred on him the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy. Aware of the great risk involved in 
keeping such property in a private house, and 
also feeling sure that the MS. would be more 
accessible in England than in India, a scholar 
residing in Oxford made the effort (with the 
encouragement of the librarian) to purchase it 
for the Bodleian. The Dastur immediately 
replied, declining with simple and courteous 
dignity to entertain any offer of purchase, 
recalling what was otherwise well known—viz., 
that he had been offered large sums for the 
document—and offering to present it to the 
Bodleian. The gift was accepted with great 
appreciation, and the university has conferred 
upon the donor the honorary degree of D.C.L. 

I will not occupy further space in describing 
the MS. Suffice it to say that it is one of the 
very few which contain the Pahlavi translation, 
and that the Yasna is the most important part 
of the Avesta, as it includes the Githés, In 
Germany this MS. is now spoken of as “‘ the 
original,” giving it a certain superiority to 
the ‘‘ celebrated ” K°, its sister document. 

I should mention that it is in contemplation 
to photograph the MS., and thus render it 
accessible to scholars all over the world. 

L, H. Mrs. 


P.8.—I may, perhaps, add that a collation of 
the Pahlavi translations contained in this MS., 
made by Dr. West, was generously placed in 
my hands some years ago, and materially 
assisted me in completing the translation of the 
Yasna in ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East,” xxxi., 
and in a work on the Gith4s, now in the press. 
I hope ultimately to edit the whole of the 
Pahlavi translations of the Yasna by its help. 








SONNENSOHEIN’S *‘ PARALLEL GRAMMAR 
SERIES.” 


The Mason Oollege, Birmingham: Nov, 28, 1889. 


Mr. Henry Bradley’s appreciative review 
of the ‘‘ Parallel Grammar Series,” in the 
AcADEMY of November 23, seems to call for one 
or two remarks as to the points in which he 
thinks the treatment adopted by my collabora- 
teurs and myself open to question. 

For the “innovation” in regard to Latin 
tense-nomenclature (scripsi = two tenses) I 
am not specially responsible. It is found in 
many of the newer grammars (Allen’s Latin 
Grammar, Eton Latin Grammar; Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s Revised Primer and Prof. Postgate’s 
New Latin Primer both speak of anj ‘‘ aorist”’ 
or ‘‘ perfect-aorist” as a subdivision of the 
‘‘perfect”’), and has generally commended 
itself as practically useful. But the justifi- 
cation of the change must be sought not 
merely in practical considerations, but also in a 
fact which Mr. Bradley seems to have over- 
looked—i.e., that Latin really had two tenses 
which were structurally different, and to which, 
originally at least, two distinct meanings 
attached. Memini is a different thing from 
dizi (eta): The latter is a sigmatic 
aorist (see Schmalz in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch, 
p. 231, and Mr. Walker in the Classical Review), 
the former a reduplicated perfect (cf. pepigi, 
panxi; peperci, parsi). How far classical Latia re- 
tained a consciousness of possessing two tenses— 
only one form having generally survived—is a 
question. Mr, Mayor seems to have rightly re- 
marked that the consciousness must have been 
revived at the time when the Romans came into 
contact with Greek literature and had to 
find correspondence for the two Greek tenses 





(aorist and perfect). 





The differences which Mr. Bradley finds in 
the plan of the English Analysis and Syntax as 
compared with the Latin, French, and German 
Syntaxes in the series are, I think, justified by 
the fact that the treatment of the mother 
tongue must, on practical grounds, be different 
from that of a foreign language. It would 
have been easy to write an English Syntax of 
the precise scope of the Latin or German Syn- 
tax—indeed, such a syntax of English was 
originally sketched out by me; but I came to 
see that it would be a cumbrous method of 
treating a language already known. What 
the English-speaking pupil has to do is to 
analyse the facts with which he is practically 
acquainted; with the synthesis of English 
usage he need not be troubled. On the other 
hand itis essential, from our point of view, that 
the same terminology and the same principles 
be followed as in the other grammars of the 
series; and this the writers of the English 
Grammar have consistently and rigidly adhered 
to. The English Grammar thus leads the 
pupil to the same result by a shorter way. 

May I, in conclusion, thank Mr. Bradley for 
his very suggestive remarks upon the difference 
between the English “past” (wrote) and 
“perfect” (have written)? The inference I 
draw is that the distinction is primarily not 
one of time relation, but a psychological 
difference ; and that we ought not to be sur- 
prised at finding in many languages the mean- 
ings of ‘‘ past ” and ‘‘ perfect” tenses running 
one into the other. e Greek aorist, the so- 
called ‘‘ passé indéfini”” (= perfect) of French, 
and the German perfect all illustrate the 
phenomenon of ‘present anterior*”’ tenses 
becoming aoristic, as the element of relation to 
the present moment became obscured. 

E, A. SONNENSCHEIN, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


We have received from New Zealand 1 
blue- book on the present position of mining in 
the colony, from which it appears that the 
industry is making steady progress. The value 
of tke minerals raised in 1888 was £1,531,614, 
being an increase of £43,726 over the preceding 
year. Gold continues to be worked, both in 
alluvial deposits and in quartz-reefs, in the 
Thames, Coromandel, and other districts in 
the North Island and at Reefton in the Middle 
Island ; antimony is still mined at Endeavour 
Inlet; and tin has been discovered in Stewart's 
Island. The bituminous-coal mines are being 
satisfactorily developed, especially on_ the 
western coast of the Middle Island. Three 
schools of mines are established in the colony, 
one connected with the University of Dunedin, 
another on the Thames goldfield, and the third 
at Reefton. 


ANOTHER official document reaches us from 
New Zealand in the shape of a voluminous 
report, by Mr. H. A. Gordon, on the mining 
machinery at the Melbourne Exhibition. After 
visiting the principal mining centres in the 
Australasian colonies, the reporter concludes 
that, though Australia may excel New Zealand 
in machinery for rock-boring and for the con- 
centration of ores, New Zealand is ahead of its 
—— in the character of its reduction- 

ills. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue first volume of Prof. Ascoli’s monu- 
mental edition of the Old-Irish codex in the 
Ambrosian Library is now complete. The new 
part contains the text and glosses from ff. 138¢ 


* The use of the term “completed” in 
English Accidence may be open to criticism "te 
was meant to be synonymous with “ anterior, 
or ‘‘ relatively past.’’ 
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to 146d, and alist of integrazioni e emendaziont, 
which fill forty-five pages. It also contains the 
continuation of the Glossartum palaso-hiberni- 
cum, from ic to upta. 


In the November number of the Babylonian 
and Oriential Record, Prof, Terrien La- 
couperie investigates the question whether 
‘ketchup, catchup, catsup” is really of 
Chinese origin. The earliest authority seems 
tobe W. H. Medhurst’s English and Chinese 
Dictionary (Shanghai, 1847), which gives 
certain symbols ing keae tséé as the Chinese 
rendering of ‘‘catsup.” But Prof. de La- 
couperie can find no sanction for this word in 
any native dictionary or vocabulary of modern 
dialects. It ap » however, that the second 
symbol—tséé—does mean ‘“‘ gravy, juice”; and 
that it is pronounced tchdp in Cantonese. It 
would seem, therefore, very probable that the 
word is really of Chinese origin, though the 
etymology of its first syllable is yet to seek. It 
does not occur in Sir H. Yule’s Anglo-Indian 
Glossary. 


Mr. T. W. ALLEN, of Queen’s —e. 
Oxford, has published—as the firstfruits of hi 

Craven fellowship—a pamphlet modestly en- 
titled Notes on Abbreviations in Greek Manu- 
scripte. mee Press.) He deals with that 
system of abbreviations which is to be found 
in a certain class of minuscule MSS. of about 
the eleventh century (mainly associated with 
the Basilian school of Grotta Ferrata), and 
which requires to be distinguished from tachy- 
graphy proper. The latter was used chiefly in 
scholia; the special abbreviations referred to 
occur in ordinary texts, and ially when 
limitations of space demanded them at the end of 
lines. Mr. Allen’s method has been to classify 
these abbreviations (1) in the alphabetical 
order of the letters, syllables, or words 
shortened; and (2) according to the MSS. 
which contain them. He then comments upon 
them, with reference to twelve plates in which 
his copies of the compendia are reproduced by 
photo-lithography. Altogether, this pamphlet 
of only forty pages is an excellent study in a 
branch of palaeography which has received too 
little attention in this country. It also forms 
& worthy example of the benefits likely to arise 
from the changed conditions of the Craven 
trust, which is now applied to endow travelling 
studentships in classical philology. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Oamsriver Antiquarian Socrery.—(Monday, 
November 18.) 


Pror. T. McK. Hucurs, president, in the chair.— 
The University Librarian made the following 
remarks on a unique fragment of a book printed 
at Oambridge early in the sixteenth century. 
“It is many years since the list of books printed 
at Cambridge by John Siberch in 1521-22 has 
received any addition. It is therefore with special 
satisfaction that I bring before the society this 
evening a discovery made in the Ohapter Library 
at Westminster by Mr. E. Gordon Duff. Amon 
other ents which formed the covers of abedk 
in that library, he found of the first sheet of 
the Cambridge Papyrius Geminus ; and he at once 
noticed two other leaves, part of a Latin Grammar, 
ted in the same . None of the leaves had 
folded, which made their association still 
more suggestive. There could be little doubt that 
all came from the same press. We soon found 
that we had before us part of the little Syntax 
De octo orationis partium constructione) written for 
use in.Paul’s School. From a letter of Era:mus, 
dated July 30, 1515, prefixed to the later 
a mR... that by Colet’s Rs 
illiam composed a Syntax, w! et 
had insisted upon Erasmus emending. This he 
did 80 effectually that Lily would not hear of its 
being called his work. Erasmus did not feel that 


€ could own it as his, and so it came out anony- 
; the second edition contained Erasmus’s 
mentioned above. The work is a likely 


mous): 





one to have been printed at Oambridge at that 
time. When Cambridge booksellers were import- 
ing Antwerp editions of Holt’s Lac Puerorum, we 
may be sure they would be ready to save money by 
selling a Grammar printed in their own town. 
Perhaps the whole book exists somewhere unrecog- 
nised ; and in order to assist those who have not 
the facsimile before them to identify it, I may 
mention that it is a quarto with 26 lines to a page, 
— — names ,ond that the 1 leat ot 
signature s ‘‘magnopere placuerunt.’’— 
Prof. Middleton commented upon a fragment of 
an alabaster retable from ton. During the 
fifteenth century a great many churches in various 
parts of England seem to have purchased for one 
or more of their altars a retable made of the 
beautiful white Derbyshire alabaster, which is now 
very scarce and only attainable in very small 
pieces. A considerable number of these retables 
in a more or less fragmentary state still exist ; and 
they form very common items in ecclesiastical 
inventories of the fifteenth and early part of the 
sixteenth centuries, under various names, such as 
‘* Alabaster tables, tabuls or tabylls,” ‘‘ tabulae de 
alabastro,’’ ‘‘tablementes,’’ ‘‘retables,’’ and 
“alabaster tabernacles with images.’”” From 
their great uniformity of style it is evident 
that in most cases they were produced by one 
school of carvers; anda large number have clearly 
come out of the same workshop. This strong 
uniformity of design is to be seen, not only in the 
style of the faces and the lines of the drapery, but 
also in the minuter details, such as the methods of 
distinguishing each saint by his special symbol. 
The same similarity of treatment is to befoundiuthe 
—— of gold and colour with which they are 

decorated—especially the patterns on the dresses, 
the ‘‘ powderings’’ on the backgrounds, and the 
manner of representing the ground in open-air 
scenes with conventionally - treated groups of 
flowers in red, white, and yellow on a rich green 
background, which seems intended to suggest a 
grassy sward. The gilding is very rich and 
effective, much thicker leaf being used than is 
now the custom; and it is very freely used for the 
hair of saints and angels, for borders of drapery, 
for angels’ wings, and other ornamental purposes. 
If a whole background of a relief is gilt, the 
surface is relieved (ia most cases) by being 
sprinkled with a series of little round bosses, 
modelled ix the very delicate gesso or plaster, 
mixed with white of egg, which formed the 
**mordant’’ for the gold leaf. Tnis fine plaster 
is a pure sulphate of lime, obtained by burn- 
ing waste fragments of the same alabaster 
of which the reliefs themselves were made— 
an exceptionally pure variety of what is 
now called “plaster of Paris.” The pigments 
used for the painting are very rich and harmonious 
intone. Ochre colours are used for the quieter 
reds, yellows, and browns ; mercury vermillion for 
the brilliant red ; and a magnificent smalto blue, 
made of a powdered vitreous enamel, coloured 
with a copper oxide—exactly the same as the 
jewel-like blue (xdavos) which was used by the 
early painters of Egypt and Greece. It is interest- 
ing to find that the Monk Theophilus, who wrote 
in the twelfth century (or earlier) a treatise on 
painting and other arts (Diversarum Artium 
Schedula), advises the painter who wants to get a 
——— fine blue to collect tesserae of deep blue 
glass from some ancient Roman building and then 
to grind these tesserae into powder, which will 
make, he says, the best poesible blue pigment. 
In general design these retables seem usually to 
have consisted of alarge central figure—such as that 
of the Madonna and Ohild in the Whittlesford 
example—with, at the sides, single figures of 
saints of a medium size, placed between reliefs of 
subjects with figures very minute in scale. The 
relief is usually very high (alto-relievo), in many 
cases the figures are so much undercut as to be 
almost ‘‘in the round”’ or detached from the 
gee The fragment which I exhibit to-night 

that of an angel supporting a standing figure of 
the Virgin in a vesica-shaped auriole (mandorla). 
Part of this auriole with gilded rays and a bit of 
the brilliant blue robe of the Virgin is all that re- 
mains of the principal figure inthe panel. In de- 
sign this panel must have resembled the relief 
agen 0 iy A = be 4 te side of 

y King’s ege chapel—the onl 

non-heraldic piece of sculpture in the chapel, vay 











beautiful in design, though sadly injured by 
Puritan iconoclasts. The colouring on this frag- 
ment, which is said to have come from Milton 
Ohurch, is exceptionally well preserved, especially 
the flower-sown sward on which the angel stands 
and the crimson of the angel's wing. The gold 
leaf on the hair and the borders of the drapery is 
also he | brilliant, owing to the extreme purity of 
the gold. Other fragments from Milton, evidently 
parts of the same retable, are preserved in the 
Archaeological Museum. These fragments (like 
those of the Whittlesford retable) were fastened 
to their place by small loops of copper wire, fixed 
in the back of each slab of alabaster by melted 
lead. In some cases these retables were framed in 
elaborately moulded woodwork, gilt and painted 
liked the alabaster; they were frequently fitted 
with two wooden doors, thus forming a triptych, 
which during Lent could be closed, in accordance 
with the canon which required all pictures, reliefs, 
or statues of saints to be concealed from view 
throughout the whole of Lent. When there were 
no doors, this was done by coverings of linen or 
silk, on which symbols of the Passion were some- 
times painted. ‘‘Steyned clothes for Lent’’ as 
these were called, are very common items in old 
church inventories. In wealthy churches each 
important image had its own set of ‘‘steyned 
clothes,” the most important of all being 
that which was used to cover the t 
Rood on the Choir-screen. In spite of this white, 
translucent alabaster being so beautiful a sub- 
stance, and so easy to work, it does not appear to 
have come into use in England at a very early date. 
Almost, if not quite, the earliest example of its 
use for any important purpose is to be seen in 
Westminster Abbey—the tomb of Prince John of 
Eltham, who died in 1334, on the south side of the 
sanctuary, in St. Edmund’s chapel. The monu- 
ment consists of a very fine portrait-figure of the 
prince, lying on an elaborate altar-tomb. The 
effigy itselt and the small figures of mourners ia 
the panels of the base are all of the purest white 
alabaster, originally gilt and painted. With re- 
gard to the date of these retables, it should be 
noticed that the costumes and armour are very fre- 
quently archaistic in style, and cannot be taken as 
a proof of the time at which the reliefs were exe- 
cuted. When a mediaeval artist represented a 
scene from ancient history he usually introduced 
costume of a century or so older than his own time, 
to show that the scene was not a modern one, 
Thus, in paintings of the time of Henry III. and 
Edward 1., executed in the Palace of Westminster, 
the soldiers in the various Biblical scenes were 
represented in the armour of about the year 1100. 
In the same way in these Milton and Whittles- 
ford retables, executed probably about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, we see armour and dresses 
of the time of Edward III.—A communication by 
Mr. E Hailstone was read upon some alabaster frag- 
ments (which had probably once belonged to an altar- 
piece) that had been found imbedded in the walls 
of Whittlesford Ohurch during the restoration in 
1876. The fragments were, in Mr. Hailstone’s 
view, connected with the epiecopate of Thomas 
de Arundel, who was consecrated in 1374,—Prof. 
Middleton gave the following enumeration of the 
figures:—(1) Large central figure of the Vir, 
with the child’s hand on her left breast. (2) The 
Resurrection. (3) The Ascension. (4) Coronation 
of the Virgin. (5) The Trinity, God the Father 
holding Orucifix. (6) St. Anne teaching the 
Virgin to read. (7) Figure of St. Paul holding a 
sword. (8) Large figure of an Evangelist holdin, 
a book. (9) Small figure of Angel on a little 
bracket.— Mr. James suggested that the two 
figures of bound criminals belong to the scene of 
St. Nicholas liberating some condemned criminals. 








FINE ART. 
THE INSCRIPTIONS OF YENISSEI. 
Cheapinghaven, Denmark: Nov. 19, 1889. 
In 1730, Strahlenberg, in hie work on the 
north and eastern parts of Europe and Asia 
(translated into Evglish in 1738), first made 
known a couple of the inscribed and sculptured 
stones some years previously found in the dis- 
trict of Yenissei. Others were afterwards dis- 
covered. At last the curiosity of the learned 
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was fully aroused; and in 1887 the Finnish 
Archaeological Society sent to the shire of 
Minousinsk a commission, headed by the illus- 
trious Prof. Aspelin, chief director of the 
museum in Helsingfors. He hastened to make 
are examination—sa painful and hazardous 
task in those wild lands, for it involved great 
fatigue and hardship. His success, however, 
was so considerable that the commission was 
renewed from year to year, and the result is 
unexpectedly triumphant. Altogether, the 
number of known carved monoliths has now 
risen to about forty, most of them carefully 
saved by drawings and squeezes, others fixed 
by photography. Rich material is thus at hand 
for a new chapter in half-oriental old-lore, 
provisionally called Siberian-Mongolian. 

Not to lose time, the Finnish Government 
having advanced the necessary funds, Prof, J. R. 
Aspelin has written in French a clear and 
copious account of each find; and Prof. Donner, 
of Helsingfors, has superintended the plates 
and photographs. The volume is now on my 
table: ‘‘ Inscriptions de 1l’Iénissei, recueillies et 
publiées par la Société Finlandaise d’Archéo- 
logie. Helsingfors, Imprimerie de la Société 
de Littérature Finnoise.” This thin folio, 
beautifully got up, consists of about fifty 
pages, besides eight inserted photographs. 
Copies have been widely distributed to 
societies and linguists, and we may hope that 
at least a beginning will soon be made to lift 
the veil. As yet, not one word has been de- 
ciphered. 

The pieces in question are supposed to date 
from about 500 years before Christ to about 
500 after. The alphabet employed has about 
forty letters, apparently chosen by some sage 
from the Old-Etruscun and the Old-Greek, and 
from the Old-Northern Runes. The writing 
either runs from right to left, or is boustrophe- 
don. Some of the sculptures may be hunting- 
scenes; others are wild human figures; 
a few are only, or mainly, heads. One block 
has its chief side covered with a strange 
‘* bugbear bogey.” 

I hope some Britishers will try to make a 
beginning. But as Russia has incorporated the 
countries themselves, perhaps the first answer 
may be given at the hands of Russian science. 

GEORGE STEPHENS. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THOMAS BEWIOK AND ‘‘ THE FARMER’S BOY.” 
9, Hammersmith Terrace : Nov. 25, 1839. 

T am sorry Mr. Thomson is not satisfied with 
a “mild rebuke.” He could have had any 
sort. My reference to him was incidental. It 
was necessary, however, in order to correct an 
incredible blunder, which he at once timidly 
acknowledges and wilfully obscures. Mr. 
Thomson touches no point of difference between 
us. The greater part of his letter is wholly, and 
purposely, irrelevant. 

To return to The Farmer’s Boy :—Mr. Thom- 
son thinks it ‘‘just possible that the book 
owned by Mr. Radford is one of A. Anderson’s 
American publications.” It is just impossible. 
‘*The Farmer’s Boy; A Rural Poem, in four 
books. By Robert Bloomfield. ‘A Shepherd's 
FT he seeks no better name.’ With 
ornaments engraved in wood by Anderson, Lon- 
don: Printed by T. Bensley, Bolt Court, Fleet- 
pag ha vo ca my Nae gg T. 0. —, 
man, r -le-Bone Street ; Ingram, ; 
and Bootle, Mervieh. MDOOO.” = bid 

ERNEST RADFORD, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


PAINTERS and sculptors have hitherto been 
unrepresented by a newspaper of their own. 
Their want is about to be supplied by two 
members of the New English Art Club, who 





intend launching into the sea of journalism a 
‘‘penny weekly,” which is to be entirely 
catholic in its views, appealing to artists of 
every school and prejudice. It is to be called 
the Art World, and will contain no illustra- 
tions. The letterpress will be supplied in great 
measure by artists and those who have had 
practical instruction in art. The first issue 
may be looked for early in the new year. 


TuE large collection of prints and of books 
upon art possessed by Mr. A. W. Thibaudeau, 
the well-known print-seller, late of Green 
Street, St. Martin’s Place, is to be sold at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s, the week after next. The 
sale will occupy no less than five days. 


THE exhibitions to open next week include 
the twenty-fourth winter exhibition of sketches 
and studies by members of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours, in Pall Mall 
East ; and a collection of pictures by a group 
of London impressionists (whose names are 
best known in connexion with the New English 
Art Club), at the Goupil Gallery, New Bond 
Street. The private view of both of these is 
fixed for to-day. 

THE following have been elected members of 
the Institute of Painters in Oil: J. H. Lorimer, 
W. H. Bartlett, T. Hope McLachlan, A. Che- 
vallier Tayler, and W. H. Pike. 


AT two recent meetings of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Georges Perrot read what will 
form the last chapter of the forthcoming fifth 
volume of his History of Ancient Art, treating 
of the general characteristics of the art of 
Persia. He insisted upon its official character 
as being rather the art of the dynasty or the 
court than of the people. He did not believe 
that artists of Persian birth had any hand 
either in the construction of the buildings, or 
in the execution of the sculptures. The 
palaces of Darius are probably the work of a 
foreigner—a Greek or a Phoenician—who knew 
how to utilise elements borrowed from all earlier 
steges of art. Incidentally, M. Perrot identified 
Pasargadae, the place of coronation of the 
kings of Persia, with the existing ruins of 
Murghab ; but this was contested by M. Jules 
Oppert, who would place Pasargadae in the 
south-east of Persia, near the modern town of 
Darabjerd. 

WE do not seem to have expressed ourselves 
with perfect clearness in reference to Mr. 
Spielmann’s paper on ‘‘ Art and Art Critics.” 
Our remark has been misunderstood. We did 
not fora moment intend to convey that this 
intelligent writer was, even for a moment, so 
foolish as to advocate that art criticism should 
be written professionally by painters. They 
would lack, of course, the necessary compre- 
hensiveness and, generally, the literary talent 
besides. All Mr. Spielmann wished—all he 
could possibly have wished without sacrificing 
his reputation for good sense—was that painters 
should occasionally speak to the public ‘‘on 
their own aims and methods, and on those of 
their schools.” And we agree with Mr. Spiel- 
mann entirely; for these are matters which 
painters understand, and should be able, in 
some simple fashion, to convey. 





THE STAGE. 


Behind the Scenes of the Comédie Francaise. 
By Arséne Houssaye. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Ir would not occur to anyone who knows the 
history of the French Theatre, or who knows 
the ways of M. Arséne Houssaye, to go to the 
author of the portly volume now before us 
for a succinct narrative, for a treatise seriously 
conceived. But, though M. Arséne Houssaye 
is not to be taken by the student of the 
drama as one whose method of work, or whose 
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temper of mind, permits him to be an historian, 
there is no reason why his book should not 
possess—and I think it does possess—a value 
of itsown. Nor does this value consist only, 
or even chiefly, in the inclusion of certain 
details in which it is not easy to be inaccurate : 
it consists, in great measure, in the gay and 
light individuality which M. Arséne Houssaye 
betrays, and in the vividness which belongs 
to this individuality. M. Arséne Houssaye is 
one of the now numerous gentlemen who have 
not known ‘how to fail in literature.” He 
has always taken his art too lightly to stand, 
for his generation, or even for ten years of 
his generation, somewhat in the background ; 
impressing the public only slowly with a 
novel power, with a method with which it is 
unfamiliar, and, as a consequence, interesting 
his brother writers —the fellow craftsmen who 
understand the ‘echnique—long before he gains 
the attention of ‘‘the general.” To M. Hous- 
saye and his kind, it is permitted to attract 
‘‘the general’’ with promptitude—it is ordained 
that he shall leave the expert untouched. 
A talent Jamentably facile, wholly superficial, 
is, in the case of M. Houssaye and his kind, 
at the service, not of ideas, not of serious 
convictions, but of the day’s characteristic 
craving to be perpetually en cvidence. Mere 
facility apart, such a man is not a born writer. 
His nimble, thin intelligence, that understands 
and can supply what the public of the hour 
demands, would be employed as well—in M. 
Houssaye’s case it has been employed as well 
—in managing a playhouse, or in editing a 
review which is destined to popularise that 
minor art which alone it is possible to popu- 
larise. But M. Houssaye, being a capable 
man and a Frenchman, is able to say the 
obvious thing prettily, or to compass that yet 
easier literary achievement—to produce the 
paradox which shall succeed in merely start- 
ling. M. Houssaye is quite the writer for an 
indolent twenty minutes. He has a measure 
of taste in the things of art: much quickness 
of perception. He is an inveterate gossip; 
and when there is a story of gallantry—about 
a president, or about a tragedian—he will 
wax peculiarly garrulous. He is skilled 
enough to imply a good deal more than he 
asserts; but even in his assertions he is 
liberal. 

To this amiably fluent writer—who in the 
course of a long, busy life, has turned his 
hand to so many things—the destinies of the 
Théaitre Franeais (in so far as they are at the 
mercy of a director) were for several years 
confided. Judged by the light of his own 
memoirs, he discharged his task well. He 
did assuredly bring to its accomplishment 
spirit of initiative which is at all times valu- 
able, and that constitutional detestation of 
red-tape and of the academic which, wherever 
it is made evident, should command respect. 
The particular volume of chronicle and gossip 
before us is devoted, as its title signifies, to 
the record of M. Houssaye’s experience of the 
theatre; but—as may be surmised from the 
fashion in which I have permitted myself to 
sum up some of M. Houssaye’s characteristics— 
we have not here the scholarly and complete 
disquisition, but the fragmentary deliver- 
ance—I cannot say “effort”—the frag- 
mentary yet abundant deliverance, as to the 
personalities with whom the sometime manager 


‘eame into contact; as to the plays he wished 
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to shelve, and the plays he succeeded in pro- 
ducing; as to the heroic and even misguided 
efforts of the clague when Madeleine Brohan— 
who ‘“‘had too many friends” for a girl of 
seventeen, Rachel told her—made her début ; 
as to the interferences of members of the 
government with the manager’s functions; 
as to Brindeau’s jealousy of the success of 
Bressant; as to Rachel’s lovers. The book is, 
therefore, quite certain to be a book which 
will commend itself to an important public. 
Stories slightly amusing follow ‘closely in the 
wake of stories slightly discreditable; but, on 
the whole—so vivid is M. Houssaye, and so 
well-stored with memories—the book is a 
picture, wrought in a gay light key— a picture 
of the Society, of the Stage, and of ‘ Belles 
Lettres ’—to use the ancient term—in Paris, 
for a year or two before anda year or two 
after the Coup d’Etat. In it, of course, the 
hero of the Coup d’Etat must himself figure. 
We see him as the good-natured man of the 
world, as the intelligent patron of the theatre, 
and—for M. Houssaye insists a little upon 
this spectacle—as the cordial, yet always 
discreet, friend of the good-looking débutante. 
The Duc de Morny—the emperor’s right hand, 
and the emperor’s half-brother—was, of 
course, through his office as a minister, more 
constantly engaged with M. Houssaye and the 
Thédtre Francais than ever the emperor or 
president could be; and M. Houssaye bears 
a now superfluous testimony to his intelligence 
and his resource. It is clear, however, that 
those were days when ministers—some among 
them—interpreted very liberally their much 
eontested right to dictate to the Comédie 
whom it should accept as its pensionnaires or 
its sociétaires. For a whole generation after- 
wards the French playgoer has been annoyed 
by the presence among the socidtaires of two 
or three who were once charming, but who 
were never competent. 

It may be of interest now to examine 
briefly into Houssaye’s own account of the 
theatre as he found it, and the theatre as he 
left it. He begins by admitting that he 
assumed the directorship at a moment that 
was, in some respects, favourable. 


“My lucky star had confided the destinies of 
the Théitre Francais to me in the halcyon 
days when all the literary passions were in 

play, when the great comedians hallowed 
by tradition were still upon the stage.” 


He appears to consider that in 1849 the com- 
pany itself was as a whole hardly capable of 
improvement. With several geniuses and 
many artists, it had, of course, a few useless 
people. Malle. Rachel was still the queen of 





tragedy. Eleven years had passeed—we may 
find by reference elsewhere—since she had 
first taken hold of the public in “ Les 
Horaces,” and five years since she had first 
acted Phédre. Nine years later she was to 
die, with middle-age hardly reached, killed as 
much by dehauchery as by work, and more 
by her temperament than by either. Beau- 
valet filled the place—shall we say ?—of the 
Mounet-Sully of to-day; and Mdile. Favart 
—afterwards “the Rachel of the bourgeoisie,” 

€ mistress of domestic tragedy, as we re- 
member her nineteen years ago—was then a 
Very youthful follower in the steps of the 
Phédre. Upon the side of comedy the com- 
pany seems to have been stronger ; or, rather, 















its strength there was more evenly distributed. 
Samson and Regnier and Brindeau—the last 
of whom quitted the Francais in 1854, 
through the jealousy I have hinted at—were 
among the sociétaires. Augustine Brohan— 
Madeleine’s elder sister—was a socidtaire 
already ; and among the pensionnaires were 
Got (who is still with us) and Delaunay, who 
is at the theatre no more. Luther and Maria 
Lopez, too, are names that need not be for- 
gotten. But, with this really brilliant com- 
pany, what were the receipts of the theatre? 
—a method not quite so commercial as it 
seems of testing its success, for what can be 
the influence of a theatre upon a public which 
it does not attract? On the day of M. Arséne 
Houssaye’s appointment a hundred and fifty 
francs was, at the Théatre Francais, con- 
sidered ‘‘average takings”; yet the tiny 
masterpiece, ‘‘ Il ne faut jurer de rien’’—by 
Alfred de Musset, we need hardly say—was 
being played at the moment. A few months 
earlier ‘“‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur ”’—due to the 
collaboration of Scribe and Legouvé—had had 
what was reckoned a very brilliant success. 
It had filled the house for five-and-twenty 
nights; but not, of course, five-and-twenty 
nights consecutively, for Rachel never wholly 
abandoned the accepted “repertory.” But 
that success had been quite exceptional ; and, 
in any other piece, it was only Rachel who 
possessed any distinct “drawing power.” 
Save for its one or two new pieces and the 
real classics the theatre had been too fond of 
“the pale phantoms of the comedy of the 
Empire and of the Restoration.” M. Hous- 
saye set about to remedy the dramatic poverty 
—to relieve the famine. Ponsard, Emile 
Augier, Alexandre Dumas, were to be pressed 
into the service; and, moreover, the new 
manager—a lover and a connoisseur, to some 
extent, of pictorial art—held very strong 
views—and began to put them into action— 
as to the scenery and appointments of the 
pieces he produced. They must be beautiful 
and appropriate he deemed. M. Prévost 
therein opposed him ; but he had his own way 
to a great extent, and so was in some sort the 
forerunner of M. Perrin, in whose tasteful 
costliness of decoration our own generation 
has rejoiced. 

Théophile Gautier — who scarcely really 
loved the theatre, but who is sure to have 
enjoyed whatever it could freshly afford in 
the matter of material luxury and artistic 
device—complimented M. Houssaye warmly 
on the changes he was bringing about. But 
it is probable that the best service ever ren- 
dered by the genial man of the world and 
the somewhat irresponsible art critic to the 
‘house of Moliére,” which he. directed, lay 
in the courage with which he prepared to 
place upon the stage not only the works of 
those writers who were very clearly masters 
of the dramatic form at all events—Dumas 
and Augier, for example—but the works of 
men distinguished in such literature as falls 
naturally into other moulds. He tried Meri- 
mée, for instance, and Merimée was hissed. 
He did not try Balzac, but he went down- 
stairs and into the street to interview that 
novelist in his carriage—for Balzac’s heart- 
complaint made it difficult for him to ascend 
to the cabinet of the director; and M. Hous- 
saye was detained in the street while Mdme. 
de Balzac, fresh from Russia, monopolised the 





conversation by enlarging upon the essen- 
tially dramatic qualities of her lord’s genius. 
The negotiation came to nothing. M. Arséne 
Houssaye wanted a new piece by the writer 
of Le Pére Goriot; but Balzac brought him, 
not a new piece, but, says M. Houssaye, 
‘‘ what he calls his 7hédtre’’—in other words, 
the three or four pieces which had had their 
day or had failed to have it. Of the revival 
of one of these pieces there was, for a time, 
serious question; but it never actually came 
to pass. 
FrepErick WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


THURSDAY night was fixed for the first per- 
formance at the Garrick of the English adapts- 
tion of ‘‘ La Tosca,’’ with Mrs. Bernard-Beere 
and Mr. Forbes Robertson in principal parts ; 
and the return of Mr. Thorne to the Vaudeville 
was appointed for the same evening. 


Mr. BRanDoN THoMAs’s new play, ‘The 
Gold Craze,” is seen, for the first time, to-night 
at the Princess’s, which has been redecorated 
and cleaned, we are glad to hear, since it was 


‘vacated by Miss Hawthorne, 


Miss GRACE HAWTHORNE has at last actuall 
produced the version she has so long pennant 
of Sardou’s ‘“‘Théodora.” The piece saw the 
light—so far as England is concerned—at the 
Brighton Theatre a week or so ago. Mr. W. H. 
Vernon’s stage management is said to have 
been admirable, and the play appears to be put 
upon the stage with a certain amount of luxury. 
It will now be sent on a provincial tour. 


THE welcome accorded to Mr. Wilson Bar- 
rett and Mr. George Barrett and Miss East- 
lake has been, we hear, as cordial in New York 
as it had already been at Boston. The 
Kendals, too, are doing wonderful “ business ”’ 
in the United States, and the date of their 
return has been deferred. A telegram in an 
English newspaper acquaints us with the fact 
that Mr. Wyndham’s “Garrick” was not greatly 
relished in New York city, and that he had 
in oe put up ‘‘ The Candidate” in its 
place. 





MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Str CHARLES HAtxé, with his Manchester band, 
ey the first of four concerts at St. James’s 

all on Friday, November 22. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Henschel’s fortnightly Sym- 
phony concerts, there is no other orchestral 
music to be heard in London this side of 
Christmas, so that the public ought to be glad 
of the opportunity given to them. Sir O. 
Hallé is a sound and enthusiastic conductor, 
and years of rehearsal and performance in 
Manchester have brought about perfect under- 
standing between master and men. This was 
at once perceptible in the precision and 
brilliancy with which COherubini’s exciting 
‘* Anacreon” Overture was rendered, Lady 
Hallé performed Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. 
Her playing of the work was perfect. Her con- 
ception of it differs from that of Dr. Joachim. 
Both are good. His is the reading of a man ; 
her's of a woman. The programme included 
two of Dvorak’s characteristic Légendes from 
op. 55, and Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique. 
Sir O. Hallé is quite at home with the French 
composer’s music, and the Symphony was on 
the whole well interpreted. However, the 
‘* Ball” scene, with two harps instead of four, 
did not produce its proper bright effect. 
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Last Saturday, at the Orystal Palace, Miss 
Nettie Carpenter gave a pleasing reading of 
Saint-Saens’ showy Violin Concerto in A (op. 
20). Her playing was excellent, but her tone 
not very powerful. With one exception, the 
programme contained familiar works: the 
‘‘ Flying Dutchman ”’ Overture and Beethoven’s 
Symphony in A. The exception was Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poem, “ Festklinge”—placed, as 
usual, at the end of the concert. We, there- 
fore, must wait for another opportunity of 
describing it. It is difficult to understand 
why Mr. Manns will not put his novelties earlier 
in the programme, 

The Monday Popular Concert on November 
25 commenced with Oherubini’s posthumous 
Quartet, which bears the high opus number 
424, and was written when the composer was 
seventy-five years of age. It is not a very 
strong or interesting work ; but it is wonderful 
to think that Cherubini, at so advanced an age, 
should have the courage to write at all. 
Haydn, at 74, commenced a Quartet, but was 
too weak to finish it. Signor Piatti is fond of 
discovering ancient music for his instrument. 
He has now brought forward ‘‘ Thirteen 
Divisions to a Ground Bass,” by Christopher 
Simpson. Nothing is known of the date or 

lace of the composer’s birth. He fought for 
Charles I. against the Parliament, and at the 
close of the Civil War became viol master to the 
son of Sir Robert Rolles, a Leicestershire 
baronet. During the Commonwealth he 
published a book entitled The Division Violist ; 
or, an Introduction to the Playing upon a 
Ground, and it is from this work that Signor 
Piatti has taken the ground and divisions 
(theme and variations). The instrument for 
which they were originally written was the 
bass viol or viola di gamba, which had six 
strings and seven or cig t frets. These quaint 
variations were “* by Signor Piatti to 
perfection, and the excellent pianoforte 
accompaniment added by the transcriber was 
skilfully performed by Miss Davies. This 
lady, who has just returned from a successful 
concert tour in Germany, played, as solo, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor (op. 31, no. 2) 
(the first Sonata this season at the Monday 
Concerts). Her reading of the work was full 
of poetry and aera but in the first and 
last movements her technique was, at times, at 
fault. For some reason or other Miss Davies 
was not at her ease. Asa rule her playing is of 
the neatest. This slight blemish did not, how- 
ever, prevent applause. She was recalled three 
times. Mdme. Belle Cole was successful in 
songs by Handel and Scarlatti. The concert 
concluded with Haydn’s Pianoforte Trio in 0 
major. 

A MS. Pianoforte Quintet in C major, by 
Mr. Gerard F. Cobb, was performed at 
Messrs. Hann’s second chamber concert at the 
Brixton Hall, on Wednesday evening. The 
composer is favourably known by his songs 
and pianoforte pieces. The Quintet has a 
certain national flavour about it which deserves 
commendation. The general homophonic 
character of the music is, however, a weak 
feature. The first and second movements are 
the best of the four. The work was exceedingly 
well rendered by the Messrs. Hann. The 
ynonnne included a Beethoven Quartet and 

endelsohn’s Sonata in B flat forpiano and 

’cello. Mrs. Henschel was the vocalist, and 
sang charmingly. J. 8. SHEDLOOCK. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


A Magnificent Volume. 


PEN DRAWING AND PEN DRAUCHTSMEN, 


THEIR WORK AND METHODS, A STUDY OF THE ART TO-DAY, WITH TECHNICAL SUGGESTIONS, 
By JOSEPH PENNELL. 




















With One Hundred and Fifty-eight Illustrations, Twelve of which are Photogravures, 4to, £3 13s. 6d. net. [Ready Dec. 3 

*,* The ‘Bdition is Limited to 1,000 Copies, 500 of which have been secured for America. : . : 
The work of the following Artists, besides others, is dealt with in the Volume :— 

MARIANO FORTUNY. ALBERT RICHTER. E, J, POYNTER. HERBERT RAILTON. 

DANIEL VIERGE, A. STUCKI. SIR FREDERICK LEIGH- ALFRED PARSONS. 

G. FAVRETTO, WALDEMAR FREDERICK. TON. EDWIN A. ABBEY. 

J. F. AFFAELLI. LEON LHERMITTE, WILLIAM SMALL. C. 8S. REINHART, 

A. MONTALTI, EDOUARD DETAILLE, W. L. WYLLIE. REGINALD B. BIRCH. 

ANTONIO FABRES. ' MADELEINE LEMAIRE, T. BLAKE WIRGMAN. H. F. FARNEY. 


HOWARD PYLE. 
ARTHUR B. FROST. 


E. DANTAN 


LOUIS GALICE and ° 
P. G. JEANNIOT. 


FERRAND FAU. 


FREDERICK WALKER, 











MARTIN RICO. LOUIS LELOIR. CHARLES KEENE. FREDERICK REMING. 
E. TITO, MAXIME LALANNE. LINLEY SAMBOURNE. TON. 
A. CASANOVA Y ESTO- | ULYSSE BUTIN. HARRY FURNISS, B. W. KEMBLE. 
RAUCH. H. SCOTT. GEORGE REID. ALICE BARBER. 
ADOLF MENZEL. MARS. WALTER CRAN ROBERT BLUM. 
W. DIETZ. A, LANCON. RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. ALFRED BRENNAN. 
H. SCHLITTGEN. A. LALAUZE. MAURICE G - FREDERICK LUNGREN 
BOBERT HAUG and M. DE WYLIE. HAGEN. HARRY FENN. 
HERMANN LUDERS. CARAN D’ACHE. HUGH THOMSON. KENYON COX. 
LUDWIG MAROLD, FREDERICK SANDYS. LESLIE WILLSON and J. AND 
A. OBERLANDER. FORD MADOX BROWN. RAVEN HILL. WYATT EATON, 


A New Book by Mr. Walter Pater. 
APPRECIATIONS, with an ESSAY on STYLE. By 


WALTER PATER, Fellow of Brasenose College, Author of ‘“‘ The Renaissance,” “ Marius the Epicurean,” ‘‘ Imaginary 
Portraits,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
The St. James's Gazette says :—‘‘ They will be read with interest as a finished expression of the opinions of one of the 
most earnest and widely cultured of living English critics,” 


English Men of Action—New Volume. 


WARREN HASTINGS. By Sir Atrrep Lyatu. With 
Portrait, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6a. [Ready December 3rd. 

NOW READY, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 
TAVERNIERS TRAVELS in INDIA. = Translated 


from the Original French Edition of 1676, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, Notes, Appendices, &c., by 
Vv. BALL, LL.D., .S., F.G.8., Director of the Science and Art Museum, Dublin, Author of “ Jungle Life in 
India,” ‘The Economic Geology of India,” &c, With Illustrations and Maps. 


READY NEXT WEEK. SECOND EDITION. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part IL: S. Ignatius— 


8. Polycarp. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations, By the Right Rev. J, B. 
LIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.C.L,, LL.D., Bishop of Durham, &c. Second Edition. 3 vols, demy 8vo, 48s, 


A DAY-BY-DAY RECORD OF EVENTS FOR THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS OF THE QUEEN’S REIGN. 


ANNALS of OUR TIME: A Diumal of Events, Social 


and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to Jubilee Day, being the First Fifty Years 
of Her Majesty's Reign. By JOSEPH IRVING. In Two vols,, 8vo, 18s. each. 
Vol. I., June 20, 1837, to February, 28, 1871. Vol. iL., February 24, 1871, to June 24, 1887, 
*,* The Second Volume may also be had in Three Parts :—Part I., February 24, 1871, to March 19, 1874, 4s. 6d.; Part 
II., March 20, 1874, to July 22, 1878, 4s. 6d.; Part III., July 23, 1878, to June 2h, 1887, 98. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


HISTORY of ETON COLLEGE, 1440-1884, B 


. C. MAXWELL LYTE, M.A., C.B,, Deputy Keeper of the Public Records. Author of ‘A History of the Universi 
of Oxford from the Earliest Times to the Year 1530.” With Illustrations. A New Edition, Revised and § 


8vo, 21s. 
: MRS, MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 


THE RECTORY CHILDREN. By Mrs. Morzsworrs, 


Author of “Four Winds Farm,” ‘“‘A Christmas Posy,” “‘ Little Miss reagy ” “The Tapestry Room,” “ Christmas 
Tree Land,” ‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” “ Carrots.” With iilustrations by WA TER CRANE, Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


J 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 362, for DECEMBER, price 1s., contains :— 
L—KIRSTEEN. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. Chapters XIV.— V.—A NEW EL DORADO. By GEORGE CADELI. 
: | VIL—THE LATER PLAYS OF BYORNSON. 
Siw 
we Py A ~~ | VIL—LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By the Hon. ARTHUR 


III.—_COUNTY LANDMARKS. By Lord EpMonpD FiTz- T, 
MAURICE. | VIII.—THE INCARNATION OF KRISHNA MULVANEY. 
IV.—A BALLAD OF EAST AND WEST. By Yussvr. By RuDYARD KIPLING. 


WITH NEARLY 100 PICTURES. 
DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. Complete in itself. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 3d. 


The Daily News says :—‘‘ There is a variety of stories, sketches, poems, and music, grave and gay, together with a most 
bountiful provision of pictures.” 

The Newastle Chronicle says :—“‘ It is a most attractive Christmas shilling’s worth.” 

The Glasgow Herald says :—“ An excellent number. The engravings are up to the highest level yet reached in this most 
artistic of our illustrated periodicals.” 


2 vols., medium 8vo, £2 2s. 


Among the Contributors are: 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. Prof, W. M. CONWAY. j WALTER CRANE, SHELDON CLARKE. 
GRANT ALLEN. . E. LODGE. W. BISCOMBE GARDNER. | W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM. 
Madame GUIZOT DE WITT. MARY VERNON. Rev. HAROLD RYLETT. VIOLET FANE. 

The Hon,E,P. THESIGER,C.B, | JOSEPH BENNETT. P, SHAW JEFFREY. HEYWOOD SUMNER, 
Rev. Prebendary JONES. JAMES BAKER. HERBERT RAILTON, 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 





